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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


INCREASED TENEMENT RENTS 


Inasmuch as the increased cost of living is not confined to New York city, and 
inasmuch as the cost of bare shelter is everywhere a very substantial element in 
the cost of living, we make way in this number for the following paragraphs from 

the Annual Report of the New York Charity Organization Society which has just 
been published: 
“The most striking phenomenon of the past year in the experience of 
: charitable agencies in New York is the persistent increase in the rents of tene- 
ments. Notwithstanding the recent construction of an unprecedented number 
of tenements, it would seem that the insufficiency of means of travel and the 
large volume of immigration and inflow of population from other communities 
have been more than sufficient to counteract the increased accommodations. 
The cost of carfares, lunch, and time spent in street-car, ferry and railway travel 
gives a very considerable margin for the rise of rents in the crowded districts be- 
fore the surplus population will move to the more remote boroughs and suburbs, 
and the social attractions in the crowded districts are sufficient to permit rents 
to mount still higher before those who feel their fascination are ready to re- 
linquish them in favor of lower rents at a distance. 

“The result is that notwithstanding the high rents which previously prevailed 
there has been a considerable increase in the rent of the smallest and cheapest 
tenements—in other words, to those families who were already finding the cost 
of bare shelter an almost impossible burden. The alleged cost of structural 
alterations to comply with the provisions of the existing tenement house law is 
frequently made a pretext for the raising of rent, but that it is little more than 
a pretext is shown by the fact that it takes place equally in buildings which have, 
and in those which have not, complied with the requirements of the law, and 
in those in which no alterations are necessary. 

“Among the remedies which have been suggested are the hastening of the 
building of subways and other transportation facilities, and restriction of immi- 
gration at the port of New York. It is quite possible that either or both of these 
measures might provide temporary relief, and in the present congestion of 
population even temporary relief is most urgently to be desired. 

“The real difficulty, however, lies deeper. It lies in the necessary relation 
between employment and residence. Many persons must live near their work, 
and congestion will continue and will increase until the places in which the 
working population are employed are more widely distributed. The next im- 
portant commission, whether federal, state, or municipal, might appropriately be 
appointed to inquire into the expediency and feasibility of limiting the location 
of factories in the crowded parts of the city. The establishment of fire limits 
furnishes an interesting analogy. 

“The prohibition of home industries is coming to be regarded as essential, 
in view of the exceedingly limited space occupied by the homes of the majority 
of the families in New York city; and the prohibition of the establishment of 
additional factories within any territory which already has an abnormal popula- 
tion to the square mile would be the social counterpart of the regulation of do- 

mestic employment. Such measures as these may be a more effective means of 
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checking congestion and thus reducing rents than any measures directed more 
specifically toward limiting population in a given area, or the artificial increase in 
the number of buildings.” 


HNOWLEDGE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


For twelve years a man has worked in a furniture factory for a wage which 
in all that time has not been increased or diminished. It is eight dollars and a half 
a week. His wife died a year ago from tuberculosis—a preventable disease. 
His little daughter, turned fourteen, has rickets. There are several younger chil- 
dren. They have not applied for relief in the dozen years. They do not now. I 
have run across them accidentally in another way and I have stated their situation 
fully, just as it is. That is all there is to say. The answers to all inquiries 
are included in the recital. Whether he has been an acceptable workman, whether 
he has had sufficient income, whether the family has been kept up to the line 
of full nutrition, whether their standard of living is rational, whether there is 
any social responsibility for this man’s education, for the conditions of his em- 
ployment, for the future welfare even now of his children—these are questions _ 
which the bald statement of his case enables ue to answer. 

* * 

Another man, who is earning $10.50 a week, is the father of five children. 
When his oldest child was born, nearly fifteen years ago, he was earning $14 a 
week. This first-born child was physically incomplete, having only one hand. 
This imperfection so wrought upon the father’s mind that, although not an 
intemperate man, he drank to excess. He appeared while still under the in- 
fluence of liquor at his place of employment, where he had been for years. He lost 
his position, but soon afterwards obtained another place at his present wages and 
has held it uninterruptedly for fifteen years. He has asked for aid several times 
when there has been illness in the family, but at no other times. He has been 
self-supporting but has had no margin for saving; at least he has not saved. 
The daughter whose birth seemed so tragic to the young father is learning 
to operate a special machine, and uses an artificial hand, not so much to conceal the 
deformity as to enable her to do her part in providing for herself and for the 
family. ; 

* * * 

These two familiar cases are like hundreds of others in their human interest, 
in their need, in their helpableness, in their capacity for carrying much the larger 
part—but not quite all—of their own burden. It is quite possible that in paying 
attention to the social causes of distress we may lose sight of the individual. 
There could be no greater blunder. The environment is much but it is not every- 
thing. The improvement of social conditions is a fascinating field of endeavor, 
but it is not more so than that of personal relief, guidance, inspiration, sympathy 
and good will. Trade unions, improved sanitation, and industrial education 
might benefit these two families, but personal acquaintance with them and 
others like them,—but each with its own needs, hardships, and virtues—will alone 
enable us to find out what general needs exist in the community and how to 
supply them. 

Underneath all sound schemes of social betterment lies warm human sym- 
pathy, and sympathy implies knowledge—knowledge of, acquaintance with, par- 
ticular families—with the different individuals in those families, long continued, 
intimate acquaintance, such as alone gives familiarity with their strength and 
weaknesses, their troubles and triumphs, their burdens and the main springs 
of their genuine welfare. Let each and every would-be social reformer con- 
secrate himself to a first-hand personal relation—never mind whether it is to be 
friendship or not—with some one person and his family if he have one; some 
one whom it is right and reasonable to visit and whom there is some legitimate 
reason for visiting; some one who will be the key to unlock the roomy chambers 
of a neglected social need. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


pcharities The Charity Organization 
Rone. '™ Society of Rome, Italy, 
An Appeal which has several English 


and American residents who are actively 
interested, asks for the sum of $600 to 
meet /the expense of publishing a local 
charities directory. This directory has 
already been published at a total expense 
of $1,000, but to expend this amount from 
the funds of the society will very seriously 
cripple the resources for its regular work. 

There is much distress and misery 
among the Italian poor, and there are 
very heavy demands upon the few who 
have the disposition and the means to 
aid. The preparation of the directory 
involved an immense amount of labor 
which has been so well performed that 
the king, after reading it, sent a letter of 
congratulation and approval. The so- 
ciety, besides its bureau of advice and 
assistance, maintains a relief fund, and 
its president, Marchese De Viti De 
Marco, in a recent personal letter, de- 
scribes some pathetic instances of need. 
Princess Doria is vice-president of the 
society and its treasurer is Baroness De 
Renzis Montanara. 

Any contributions to aid the society in 
the publication of the directory sent to 
CHARITIES AND THE CoMMoNS, 105 East 
22nd street, New York, will be promptly 
forwarded through Miss Helen Dunham, 
who is a sister of the president of the so- 
ciety, Marchese De Viti De Marco, and 
who is a director of the society in this 
country for the Protection of Italian 
Immigrants. 
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For a New At a meeting held in the 

neark on, council chamber of the New 

BastiSide.) “York City Halon.lanuany 
8, considerable interest was shown in the 
proposition to lay out as a public park 
the block bounded by East Houston, 
Orchard, Stanton and Allen streets. The 
petition for this park came from the 
Metropolitan Parks Association of which. 
Eugene A. Philbin is president. The 
opposition was limited to property own- 
ers who have personal interest in the 
block in question and none in the good 
of the neighborhood. 


The individuals and organizations 
favoring the park were strongly 
represented. Mr. Philbin described 


the investigations carried on by the 
Metropolitan Parks Association in this 
section. Nine blocks were carefully 
considered and this was selected as the 
one which is cheapest, which has the 
smallest number of people to be displaced 
and the worst sanitary conditions; and 
further, it is located at such a distance 
from other parks that it is impossible for 
children and mothers to get the fresh air 
they need. Among other speakers were: 
Dr. Antonio Stella of the Italian Immi- 
grant Society ; Dr. David Blaustein of the 
Educational Alliance; B. Ogden Chis- 
holm, representing the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society; Dr. James H. Hamilton 
of the University Settlement; Henry 
Moscowitz of the East Side Civic Club; 
Abraham S. Schomer of the Educational 
League; Mr. Conant of the Cooper Civic 
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Club; Charles Eno of the Young Men’s 
Benevolent Association. 

John F. Ahearn, president of the bor- 
ough, in summing up the situation, de- 
scribed the evils of congestion and the 
great need of open spaces for the sake 
of mothers and small children, as well as 
for the small boys who are fairly forced 
into crime for the lack of a chance for 
healthful play and recreation. 


ahs The forces for civic and 

New Pillsbury social advance in Minne- 

2 apolis, have reason to be 

proud of their rally at the dedication of 

Pillsbury House. Both the occasion and 

the gathering were significant of the way 

in which the social settlement motive and 

method appeal to the civic spirit and the 

desire for better social conditions and 
relationships. 

This new testimonial to the worth of 
knowing one another is situated in one 
of the poorer neighborhoods, economic- 
ally speaking, of South Minneapolis. Al- 
though the population is largely Scandi- 
navian, a number of Jewish families are 
moving in. The building is a model of 
completeness and compactness, the com- 
mittee having evidently put to good use 
their study of many of the larger and 
older settlement houses. In this com- 
paratively small building, about 75 x 100 
feet, the three stories and basement have 
almost every facility for work that the 
ordinary settlement conducts in one ex- 
tensive plant or many small buildings. 

Kindergarten, day nursery, gymna- 
sium, auditorium, rooms for clubs and 
classes, manual training, men’s billiard 
room and boys’ quarters are all provid- 
ed as well as a convenient apartment for 
the residents of whom there are now 
seven. The site of the building is suffi- 
ciently large to provide for growth in the 
future and for a convenient playground 
in the meantime. 

The dedication on December 12 was 
an occasion to assure the donors of a 
large future usefulness. For the audi- 
ence was representative of all forces need- 
ed to carry on the work successfully. 
The neighborhood itself spoke through 
one of its oldest residents; the city au- 
thorities indicated their interest through 
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the presence of mayor and judge; inde- 
pendent political action had its place in 
the persons of officers of the municipal 
voters’ leagues; the well-to-do were on 
hand and the clergy lent their good wishes 
and fellowship to the occasion. This rep- 
resentative gathering was not merely 
casual and formal but was made up of 
those who are putting continuous, ear- 
nest effort, in the settlement work. The 
principal addresses were by Dr. Hallock, 
of Plymouth Church, and Allen T. 
Burns, of Chicago Commons, who 
brought the greetings of settlement work- 
ers in general. 


Boys’ Building When Mrs. Joseph  T. 
ion Bowen on January 12 turn- 
Dedicated. ed over to. Miss» jane 


Addams the keys of the most complete 
building for boys’ work in America, 
Judge Mack, of the Chicago juvenile 
court, well said there was no one present 
who did not envy her in the privilege. 
Miss Helen Culver gave a sketch of Mr. 
Hull’s interest in the boy neighbors long 
ago, and said there was nothing she wish- 
ed he could come back to see more than 
the Juvenile Court and this building for 
boys which stands on his land. Captain 
Bradley, of the Allendale Farm, showed 
how the country colony and the city clubs 
for boys supplement each other. Profes- 
sor Graham Taylor described the build- 
ing as incarnating the whole boy in brick 
and mortar, and meeting him at every 
point of the critical periods of his life, 
while at the same time adding an exten- 
sion and equipment to every tenement 
house home and suggesting the type of 
what a humanized city could do as its 
public schools and library, its parks and 
recreation centers are brought into effect- 
ive co-operation to solve the big problem 
of the small boy. 

The building is four stories in height, 
with an English basement; it is construct- 
ed of brick and stone and cost $50,000. 
This, with $15,000 for furnishings and 
equipment, was given by Mrs. Bowen. 
The endowment given by Miss Culver 
amounts to $50,000. 

Blacksmith, forging, and molding 
shops, and facilities for all sorts of metal 
and wood working, are at one end of the 
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basement. The rest of the basement is 
given over to pool and billiard tables 
and two regulation bowling alleys. The 
first floor contains a large room that can 
be used for assembly purposes as occa- 
sion arises, but which is ordinarily to be 
used for small games. Another room on 
this floor is called the “athletic room,” 
and is fitted up with light gymnasium 
apparatus. A library of about 1,000 
books and a study room are located on the 
second floor. There are also on this floor 
a small but fully equipped room for hand 
printing, a chemical laboratory, a dark 
room for camera work, and a room for 
history classes. These facilities are de- 
signed for boys who are at work and wish 
to make use of their evenings. A portion 
of this floor is also given over to the flat 
for the resident in charge. 

The Culver Club is to occupy the third 
and fourth floors. There is room for 
thirty-two working boys who have no 
homes. The dormitory rooms contain 
six, three or two boys each, while there 
are three single rooms for boys who de- 
serve these quarters. An attractive din- 
ing room, a writing room—with easy 
chairs and a fireplace—and the kitchen 
arrangements are all to be under the di- 
rection of the boys themselves, a co- 
operative plan to be adopted. Two resi- 
dents will live with the boys in the Culver 
Club, and these, together with the resi- 
dents in charge of the building will have 
their meals with them. 

The whole building will accommodate 
about 500 boys each night, and it is prob- 
able that as many as 800 or 900 boys of 
the neighborhood will have membership 
in the club. Volunteer workers are 
counted upon to help in the evenings. 

Pond and Pond are the architects of 
the building. They have done all the 
work for Hull House as well as for 
several other Chicago settlements. 


The property is held and 
the endowment fund ad- 
ministered by a corporation 
of which D. P. Jones is the president, 
and Charles S. and John S. Pillsbury, 
B. H. Woodworth, Miss M. T. Hale, 
N. F. Hawley and J. R. Kingman are 
trustees. The managing directorate is 
made up of members of Plymouth, Park 
and First Congregational churches of 
Minneapolis. 


e 
Settlement’s 
History. 
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The settlement grew out of a Mission 
Sunday School established by Plymouth 
Church on the river front of the city 
more than twenty-five years ago. In 1884 
the building which is just now being 
vacated was constructed and it has been 
occupied ever since. For many years the 
institution was simply a Sunday School 
and kindergarten. Then a day nursery 
became a feature of this work and grad- 
ually there followed all the clubs and 
activities which cluster around a settle- 
ment. 

Two years ago the demands of the 
work compelled a movement for larger 
quarters. The subject was _ scarcely 
mentioned when John S. and Charles S. 
Pillsbury, sons of Charles A. Pillsbury, 
the founder of the Pillsbury flour mills 
in Minneapolis, offered to give $40,000 
for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a building to be known as “Pillsbury 
House,” and as a memorial for their 
father and mother. One condition only 
was attached to their gift,—that a fund 
of $20,000 should be raised as an endow- 
ment for the future maintenance of the 
building in proper repair and to provide 
for possible extensions. This condi- 
tion was promptly met by Plymouth 
Church, the movement therefor being 
started at a meeting on April 16, 1905, at 
which Graham Taylor preached the ser- 
mon. The money wasall raised by June I. 


. The second annual meeting 
etiam at of the Civic Federation of 
* New England held in Bos- 
ton last week was a success. Capital 
vied with labor in words of good-fellow- 
ship while each side nominated the com- 
mittee of fourteen to represent the other 
side. If everything were as it appeared 
on the surface, the word “side” is used 
with injustice, for there was in evidence 
the spirit of two mutually helpful and 
essential parties to a great undertaking. 
Aside from the transaction of business, 
the meeting was devoted to the discussion 
of the system of wage earners’ life in- 
surance which is now before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. The prevailing opin- 
ion was in favor of any scheme that 
would enable a wage earner to safely and 
economically carry a bit of insurance for 
the protection of himself and his family. 
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Without a note of dissent all officers 
were re-elected as follows: president, 
Lucius Tuttle; first vice-president, Frank 
H. McCarthy; second vice-president, 
Louis D. Brandeis; treasurer, John Ma- 
son Little; recording secretary, Henry 
Abrahams; secretary, Hayes Robbins. 


School Apropos of Sir Arthur 
Lunches in Clay’s article in this issue 
Milwaukee. 


of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons on The School Feeding Ques- 
tion in England, it is interesting to note 
a venture which has been worked success- 
fully in Milwaukee. This is the penny 
lunch kitchen maintained by the Woman's 
School Alliance, the object of which is to 
serve those children who would other- 
wise have no warm meal at noon because 
both parents are away earning a living. 
There are six stations in the city. At 
them soup is served with rolls, each child 
being allowed as many bowls of soup and 
as many rolls as it wants. 

Mrs. C. B. Whitnall, chairman of 
the committee on penny lunch, in answer 
to an inquiry of the committee on physical 
welfare of school children of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, writes: 


’ The matrons are requested to vary the 
soup and serve it on all school days. 
The principal of the district carefully and 
quietly obtains the names of children who 
are in need of the lunch and hands to each 
a small blue ticket. Our idea is to preclude, 
if possible, the thought of charity. Some 
little ones cannot bring a penny; in such 
cases the principal places a small mark on 
the back of the ticket and the matron un- 
derstands and accepts the small blue ticket 
as sufficient pay for the lunch. 


Lunches are served by some mother 
in the neighborhood of a school. Mrs. 
Whitnall writes: 


She opens her home for them—two of our 
matrons are widows with children to sup- 
port. four dollars a week is paid to each 
matron who serves thirty or more children; 
$3.50 to those who serve less than thirty. 


The matron supplies vegetables; the 
alliance sends the meat; flowers are 
donated for the lunch tables. The cost 
per lunch is approximately three and one- 
half cents. Concluding, the chairman of 
the Milwaukee committee writes: 
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We are enabled to serve these lunches by 


donations, subscriptions, entertainments, ete. 
The spirit of our matrons is most commend- 
able. We find the children happy and affec- 
tionate. Sometimes they remain to tell 
stories until school time or to play games 
which are provided by the matron. It 
would seem as though these lunch rooms 
were small settlement centers in embryo. 


International The movement started last 

Juvenile June in Chicago to supple- 
ment the work of the ju- 
venile court, has now taken form in a 
permanent organization, the International 
Juvenile Court Society. To emphasize the 
fact that the juvenile court is not an end in 
itself ; to encourage and develop agencies 
and influences that will tend, by improv- 


Court 
Society. 


ing city conditions to lessen the number - 


of children who find their way into the 
court; to serve as a clearing house for 
information concerning the juvenile 
court and juvenile improvement work— 
these are the purposes of the new or- 
ganization. 

A meeting was held in Chicago, January 
4, at which Judge Lindsey, of Denver, 
Edward W. Frost, of Milwaukee, Judge 
Mack, Chief Probation Officer Thurston 
and T. D. Hurley of Chicago, as well as 
others from several cities, were in at- 
tendance. The meeting instructed Judge 
Lindsey to appoint a committee of three 
to incorporate the society and choose a 
board of fifteen or twenty-one directors. 
The detailed work of the society has not 
yet been definitely planned. It is prob- 
able, however, that its headquarters will 
be established in Chicago, with a secre- 
tary who shall collect data and handle 
inquiries concerning juvenile courts and 
preventive work. 


The Boston Municipal action. for the 
Consumptive prevention and treatment of 
Hospital. oy Ns : 

tuberculosis is being under- 

taken on a broad and generous scale in 
Boston, as shown in the annual message 
of Mayor Fitzgerald. After long agita- 
tion, culminating in a series of public 
meetings held in connection with the 
tuberculosis exhibition of last winter, a 
consumptives’ hospital department was 
created. An unpaid board of trustees 
was appointed whose first work was to 
purchase a tract of fifty acres of land in 
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Mattapan, within the city limits. Plans 
are now being perfected for a hospital to 
accommodate 300 patients in the advanc- 
ed stages of the disease, the state having 
already provided sanatorium facilities for 
incipient cases at Rutland. In justifica- 
tion of the new financial burden about to 
be incurred, the mayor in his message 
states: 

While humanitarian motives would alone 
be amply sufficient to warrant the erection 
of such a hospital, such investment of the 
city’s money is also amply justifiable on 
economic grounds. Reliable figures show 
that in Boston at least 1,200 persons die an- 
nually from consumption, and that there 
are at least 3,000 cases of the disease at all 
times. Figuring the economic value of an 
average human life at $1,500, which is a low 
figure for this country, and the loss of wages 
for each case at only $400 a year, and the 
cost of care and attendance at $300 a year, 
we reach the startling result that the finan- 
cial loss to the people of Boston through this 
disease amounts to nearly four millions of 
dollars annually; and this takes no account 
of the direct expense now incurred by the 
city in treating cases at Long Island, Tewks- 
bury and Ruiland. 


Another measure urged by the mayor 
is the establishment of a tuberculosis 
clinic in the congested part of the city. 

That the work of the new department 
has not been narrowly conceived may be 
seen in the following paragraph of the 
message: 


While the provision of hospital accommo- 
dations is of pressing importance, the work 
of educating the people to understand the 
best methods of preventing and caring for 
consumption is also of vital necessity, and 
under my direction the trustees are now dis- 
seminating the requisite information broad- 
cast throughout the city; within the last few 
days they have sent out to every one of our 
112,000 registered voters a booklet contain- 
ing full directions on this matter. This work 
is sure to bear excellent fruit in the immedi- 
ate future, and it should lead to a decrease 
in the death rate from this cause. 


“4 The Psychiatrical Society 
ectures 
on Problems of New York has arranged 
of Sanity. for a series of four lectures 
on problems of insanity, to be held under 
the auspices of the Academy of Medicine 
at 17 West 43rd street, on January 19, 
February 2, February 16 and March 2, at 
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8.30 P.M. The purpose of these lectures 
is to put within the reach of the medical 
profession and also of the non-profession- 
al leaders of sociological interests, a pro- 
gram of work and facts for orientation, 
with a view to the organization of a 
movement towards prophylaxis and the 
development of sound interests in this 
important topic. 

The first lecture will be given by Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, on modern psychiatry, its 
possibilities and opportunities ; the second 
lecture, by Dr. August Hoch, discusses 
the manageable causes of insanity, exclu- 
sive of heredity; the third lecture by Dr. 
C. L. Dana, the data of heredity and their 
application in psychiatry; and the fourth 
lecture by Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, 
the development of the legal regulations 
concerning the insane. 

Where general co-operation is as much 
needed as in the handling of abnormal 
mental developments, it is especially 
necessary to bring together the many in- 
terests which now work independently in 
social reform, schools, hospitals, courts 
and institutions. 


A mass meeting is called in 
Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, for Monday evening, 
January 21, to consider America’s neg- 
lect of its working women and children. 
Fourteen organizations actively inter- 
ested in the work are behind this move- 
ment to advance the congressional bill 
for a thorough investigation of the ques- 
tion of working women and children. 

Dr. Devine will preside. Among the 
speakers will be: Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Homer Folks, Dr. A. Jacobi, Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise and Alfred J. Bolton. 


Working 
Women and 
Children. 


Emanuel Lehman, who 
died last week in New 
York, left $175,000 to the 
East Side Crippled Children’s Free 
School of that city. The school is now 
located in Montgomery street, but earlier 
in the week title was taken to property on 
Henry street near Rutgers, where new 
buildings will be erected, 


$175,000 for 
Cripple School. 


Personal Notes 


Most important among the several appoint- 
ments which we have to chronicle this week 
is that of Professor Graham Taylor, associ- 
ate editor of this magazine, as president of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. For 
some months Professor Taylor has been 
chairman of the faculty of that institution 
and, even now, there is evidence of his re- 
luctance to assume definitely the permanent 
responsibility for its administration, in the 
use of the term acting president. We pre- 
dict, however, that the fascinating and 
unique opportunities which are presented in 
management of the seminary will out- 
weigh the sacrifices in other directions in- 
volved in remaining in this position, and 
that the warden of Chicago Commons will 
henceforth, whatever other civic and social 
duties he may perform, guide the training 
of men for the Congregational ministry. 

We do not regret this decision. Even 
though it may limit, it will certainly not 
end, his activities as a “social worker.” 
Very significant is the action of the semin- 
ary, before electing Professor Taylor to 
the presidency in designating his de- 
partment of instruction as that of 
“social economics” and declaring “that 
its teaching, research and field work, 
be specified to be within the scope indicated 
by this title, and further that the first hand 
knowledge of and dealing with the civic, so- 
cial and industrial conditions of life and all 
efforts to better them be officially recognized 
as essential to his efficiency as a teacher of 
social economics and to the provision of op- 
portunity and facilities for the student’s 
laboratory, observation and work.” 

This last department to be added to a sem- 
inary curriculum has thus at once not only 
furnished a president, but has given a pledge 
to the city of Chicago, and to the nation, 
that they will expect him to continue to have 
first-hand knowledge of civic, social and in- 
dustrial conditions. Religious interest is 
not diminishing. On the contrary, religion 
is increasingly taking hold on vital interests. 


Cc. C. Carstens, who for over three years 
past, was assistant secretary of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, has 
been appointed secretary and superintendent 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children in Boston. Mr. Carstens was 
graduated from Iowa College and received 
his doctor’s degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Before coming to New York 
he was assistant secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity. 

W. Frank Persons has succeeded him as 
assistant secretary of the New York Charity 
Organization Society. Mr. Persons was grad- 
uated from Cornell College in 1900; was as- 
sistant editor of Cuaritims from October, 
1900, to September, 1902; was graduated 
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from the Harvard Law School in 1905 and 
practised law for one year in lowa. In 
1902 he was assistant secretary of the na- 
tional and New York state conferences of 
charities. 


Miss Alice P. Gannett is this year assistant 
headworker, at Welcome Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Gannett is a graduate of Bryn Mawr 
and has since her graduation been engaged 
in social work both with St. George’s church, 
Stuyvesant Square, and with Richmond Hill 
House, New York. Welcome Hall is the 
settlement of which John R. Howard, Jr., 
formerly connected with both Denison House 
and South End House, Boston, is head- 
worker. 


Fred S. Hall, formerly assistant secretary 
of the City Club, has been elected head- 
worker of Neighborhood House, Newark, N. 
J. Mr. Hall took the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Columbia, and was the first 
secretary of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Miss Harriet Anderson, a former student 
of the School of Philanthropy, has been ap- 
pointed general secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Muncie, Ind. From 1902 to 1906 
Miss Anderson was with the Associated Char- 
ities of Dayton, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. Woolston, who 
have been for the past two years in charge 
of the neighborhood work at Speyer School, 
Teachers College, New York, is at present in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Mr. Woolston is 
headworker of Goodrich House. Mrs. Wool- 
ston has charge of the Girls’ Clubs in the 
same settlement. Mr. Woolston was director 
of neighborhood work and school extension 
in Roxbury (Boston), 1902-3; in 1903-4 he 
was a student of social questions in London, 
Paris and Berlin. He was graduated from 
Yale in ’98. 


Miss Sara E. Coates has recently taken up 
the work of general secretary of the Society 
for the Relief and Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis in Newport, R. I. Miss Coates is a 
graduate of Vassar College and of the Sum- 
mer School of Philanthropy. For the past 
two years she has been engaged in teaching, 
but previous to that she was for some years 
assistant superintendent of the Frances Wil- 
lard Settlement in Boston and was also an 
assistant agent for the New York Charity 
Organization Society. 


Miss Margaret F. Byington has recently 
returned to New York as assistant investi- 
gating agent for the Charity Organization 
Society. Miss Byington is a graduate of 
Wellesley College and has taken her master’s 
degree in sociology at Columbia University. 
She has for the past four years been with 
the Asociated Charities of Boston. 


‘ 


The School Feeding Question in England 


Sir Arthur Clay 
London 


Should meals for children attending 
school in an apparently underfed condition 
be provided, and if so, at whose expense? 
This question has been much before the 
British public of late and has been and 
still is much debated. 

Between the doctrine of the uncom- 
promising individualist who affirms that 
no assistance outside the poor law, ought 
to be given to parents in discharging 
their parental responsibility of providing 
food for their children, and that of the 
socialist who advocates the entire main- 
tenance of children by-the state and re- 
gards state feeding merely as a necessary 
and irrevocable step on the road to this 
end, there is ample space for much dif- 
ference of opinion. The connection by 
descent and language between the United 
States and England makes it probable 
that opinion on social subjects in the two 
countries will tend to follow somewhat 
similar lines and an examination of the 
difficulties experienced in attempts to deal 
with the distress of school children may 
be of mutual advantage.t 

The object of this article is to enable 
readers of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
to form an idea of the past history and 
present aspect of the question in this coun- 
try. Strenuous efforts are now being 
made (on the ground that an underfed 
child cannot receive instruction), to se- 
cure that the proper feeding of neces- 
sitous school children shall be recognized 
as being an integral part of the education- 
al system, and therefore a function of 
the state. It is evident however that this 
is not in any real sense, a question of 
education but of general poverty affect- 
ing all civilized communities alike; in 
dealing with it therefore, it does not ap- 
pear necessary to enter into any detailed 
description of the existing educational 
system in this country except in so far 


1This presumption receives support from a gov- 
ernment paper recently published which shows 
that public funds are used for feeding school chil 
dren in all the large continental towns, but_thaf 
in the great American cities, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, as in this country, no re- 
course is made to public money for this purpose. 
Government Publication [C. d. 2779.] 
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as it has directly influenced the ques- 
tion of school feeding. 

The present agitation on the subject 
may be said to have originated in 1870 
when the elementary education act was 
passed. The effect of this measure, by 
collecting children of the poorer classes 
who had not previously attended any 
school, was to direct public attention to 
their condition. 

Children coming to school in a suffer- 
ing condition could not fail to attract 
the attention of their teachers, who, with 
ready sympathy and much self-sacrifice, 
at once set themselves to relieve their 
distress and loudly proclaimed that an 
attempt to force instruction upon chil- 
dren in this condition was not only use- 
less but cruel. 

In 1875 Francis Peek undertook to 
provide £1,000 a year to be applied 
to the relief of distressed school chil- 
dren in London; he made an ar 
rangement with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society (established 1869-71), un- 
der which cases of distressed children 
were to be referred by the school board 
of London to the district committees of 
that society for assistance. In the 
application of this fund, the food ques- 
tion was not the principal point to 
which attention was directed. The 
relief given was chiefly in the form of 
boots and clothing, and an attempt was 
made to consider the case of a distressed 
child in relation to its family, the object 
aimed at being the permanent improve- 
ment of its condition rather than the 
temporary alleviation of its distress. 
The arrangement with Mr. Peek lasted 
until 1884, when, although the donor ap- 
pears to have been satisfied with the ad- 
ministration of the fund, the Charity 
Organization Society felt that the re- 
sults were not satisfactory; that neither 
the children nor their families were per- 
manently benefitted and the arrangement 
was terminated. 

After this the food question became 
increasingly prominent; it was frequently 
discussed by the London School Board 
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and in 1889 they appointed a committee 
to consider the question. This commit- 
tee reported in July of the same year and 
one result of this report was the estab- 
lishment of the London School Dinners 
Association with the object of providing 
funds for meals in necessitous schools; 
but before this date two other large as- 
sociations with a similar object, the 
“Referee” Fund and the Destitute Chil- 
dren’s Dinner Society had been long in 
existence. These three associations ex- 
tend their work over the whole of Lon- 
don. In East Lambeth the teachers 
themselves formed a local association 
largely supported by their own contri- 
butions for the supply of meals and, in 
addition to these larger institutions, a 
number of small private local associa- 
tions for supplying children’s meals 
sprang up in all the poorer metropolitan 
districts. These smaller associations 
competed with each other for the support 
of the charitable public, which they en- 
deavored to secure by the issue of sensa- 
tional appeals giving a highly colored 
account of the extent of distress, and of 
their energy and success in coping with 
it, as evidenced by the great number of 
meals distributed by them. The danger 
is obvious, since the effective force of the 
appeal varied directly with the amount of 
relief given, and there was thus a strong 
inducement to distribute as many meals 
as possible without reference to real 
necessity. In many cases teachers were 
embarrassed by showers of tickets for 
free meals which they were requested to 
distribute although they knew well that 
there was no need of them in their school. 
It is easy to understand how by means of 
the continual issue of such appeals, pub- 
lic interest and sympathy would be wide- 
ly aroused and how in consequence a 
demand for the amelioration of the sup- 
posed distress would be created and be- 
come increasingly insistent. 

As might have been foreseen, the con- 
tantly increasing supply of meals created 
a continually growing demand arising 
for the most part not from actual want, 
but from a natural readiness of parents 
to accept assistance when thus proffered, 
and the number of so-called underfed 
children grew rapidly larger. Unfortu- 
nately no ready means existed of testing 
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the reality of the want of which the de-_ 


mand was presumed to be sufficient 
proof. Public attention and sympathy 
became more and more aroused and the 
subject, thus ended with an importance 
out of all proportion to the facts, began 
to attract the attention of politicians who 
appreciated the popularity of the sub- 
ject and who readily accepted and gave 
wide currency to sensational figures that 
lent weight to their speeches. 
and vigilant socialist party also naturally 
seized so excellent an opportunity of 
furthering their designs, and their rep- 
resentatives upon the London School 
Board initiated a vigorous agitation for 
rate—aided relief for school children, and 
in 1899 induced that body to appoint an- 
other committee.upon which they were 
largely represented, to report upon the 
question. 

This committee endeavored to obtain 
statistics as to the number of underfed 
children attending the London element- 
ary schools, and with this object issued 
questions to the teachers and managers 
of all metropolitan schools both board 
and voluntary. The replies to these ques- 
tions were tabulated and appended to a 
report which was printed and published 
by order of the board in November, 1899. 

The total number thus arrived at was 
55,050 and since then this figure has been 
constantly quoted by public speakers, 
referred to in the House of Commons 
and generally accepted as an accurate 
statement. It is unfortunate that this 
should be so, since it is clear, when the 
means by which it was arrived at are 
examined that it is nothing but a guess: 
it was based upon the replies given by 
teachers to the following question: 

What number of children (if any) in your 
department are, in the experience of the 
teachers, liable to suffer in the winter from 


being underfed, or would so suffer without 
existing agencies for the supply of food? 


A similar question was put to the 
managers, and it is obvious that the reply 
to such a question must depend upon the 
idiosyncracy of the person answering 
and can only be an expression of what 
in his or her opinion might be the case 
in certain hypothetical circumstances. 
From many schools no numerical reply 
was received and in others some modify- 
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ing word such as “about,” was prefixed 
to the number stated. 

It is indeed obvious that definite figures 
given in reply to such questions cannot 
be of any statistical value; the committee 
however thought otherwise and where 
no number was stated, they themselves 
made an estimate (based on the other 
returns), and filled it in; they then tabu- 
lated and added all the figures together 
thus arriving at a total of 55,050 which 
was then presented to the public with 
that appearance of accuracy which al- 
ways attaches to definite statements of 
actual numbers. 

This instance has been dwelt upon, not 
because it is more untrustworthy than 
other and far more startling statements 
of a similar nature, but because it has 
been so widely published and accepted as 
being accurate, and because it offers so 
striking an illustration of the untrust- 
worthiness of the way in which these fig- 
ures are compiled. 

The report of the majority of this 
committee was to the effect that 


the present provision of school meals is un- 
satisfactory; that the board should take 
legal advice as to whether they have power 
to provide food out of the public funds at 
their disposal and that the principle of sup- 
plying relief to distressed school children 
by the educational authority responsible for 
their compulsory attendance at school should 
be approved. 


A minority report signed by three 
members was also presented to the ef- 
fect that the voluntary associations in 
existence were capable of dealing effi- 
ciently with the supply of food, and rec- 
ommending that a permanent committee 
should be formed for the supervision and 
co-ordination of the existing means of 


supply. 


The question was debated 

Bona cat eat eee by the London 
the Children. School Board. Ultimately 
the proposals advocated by the majority 
of the committee were rejected by a 
large majority of the board, resolutions 
to carry out the scheme suggested in the 
minority report, were adopted, and a 
permanent committee (afterwardsknown 
as the joint committee) was appointed, 
its business being to secure first, that no 
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child attending school should remain un- 
fed, and secondly, that no child should 
receive meals if not in real want of them. 
This committee commenced work in July, 
1900, under the school board of Lon- 
don, and continued under the London 
County Council when that body became 
the educational authority in 1902. 

The joint committee has no adminis- 
trative power, or executive staff; it has 
no means of insuring that the relief 
given is properly organized, or that due 
inquiry is made before meals are pro- 
vided. Its functions are therefore con- 
fined to collecting and tabulating such 
statistics as it is able to obtain of the 
number of children fed, and of the var- 
ious associations in existence for provid- 
ing meals. This committee also endeav- 
ors to place school relief committees in 
want of funds in communication with 
charitable associations from which they 
may be obtained. For the due perform- 
ance of the two principal objects for 
which it was appointed, the joint com- 
mittee has to rely upon exhortations, 
which readily receive attention when the 
supply of meals is suggested, but which, 
in the absence of any sufficient sanction, 
are disregarded, when the necessity of 
inquiry is insisted upon before relief is 
given. The natural result is that while 
the joint committee has experienced but 
little difficulty in carrying out its first 
object, namely, that no child attending 
an elementary school should continue in 
want of food, it has been quite unable 
to restrict the relief to children in real 
need of it. 

In its last annual report, dated May, 
1906, it is stated that in 1900-1901 
meals were provided in 170 schools for 
18,857 children. In each successive year 
there has been an increase, and in 1905-6 
the numbers were 264 schools and 27,159 
children, an increase of 8,300 children 
in five years. 

Referring to the increase from 1904-5 
to 1905-6 this report says: 


There has been less distress than in the 
preceding year, and no sign of unusual 
pressure, but the widely awakened interest 
in the subject of underfeeding has stimu- 
lated the attention of many bodies of man- 
agers in schools, where formerly the exist-. 
ence of want has been overlooked. 
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Seeing the anxious attention always 
paid by teachers to the distress of their 
scholars, and the readiness with which 
means of relief are obtainable,’ seeing 
also that investigation invariably shows 
that the supply of meals is in excess of the 
real want,? the more probable explana- 
tion is, not as suggested by the report 
“that want had previously been over- 
looked,” but that continued and wide ad- 
vertisement of the fact that meals would 
be provided if asked for, had produced 
its natural result in a continually in- 
creasing demand. The assertion that 
this is the true inference is strongly sup- 
ported by two cases quoted in the same 
report, in which ‘the circumstances of 
children supposed by the school author- 
ities to be underfed were investigated 
by the trained officials of the poor law. 
In the first case seventy-six out of eighty- 
nine children and in the second case 
sixty out of eighty-eight were reported 
as not being underfed or in want. After 
this it is not surprising to find the re- 
port stating that “the destitution in Lon- 
don is less severe than it is often repre- 
sented.” 

Before leaving this subject something 
must be said as to the attitude adopted 
by the Charity Organization Society of 
London towards the work of the joint 
committee. It is obvious that the effect 
for good or evil of this form of charity 
must depend upon the way in which the 
relief sub-committee appointed under the 
joint committee perform their functions. 
Recognizing this, the society recommend- 
ed its members to join them where pos- 
sible. In some instances they have done 
so with excellent results, but as a gen- 
eral rule the members of these sub- 
committees have had no training in re- 
lief work, the knowledge necessary to 
counteract the pauperizing effect of this 
charity is therefore wanting and the in- 


“Nearly all the witnesses stated that no diffi- 
culty has been experienced on the part of the 
voluntary agencies in raising the funds necessary 
for their operations.” Report of committee on 
medical inspection and feeding of school children, 
page 81, paragraph 298. SA Men 

2 Bolton, Yorks, out of H children on 
He echoal pooks in March, 1905, 1,837 selected 
by the teachers checked by the school attendance 
officers, were placed on the feeding list as being 
in want of food. ‘A searching investigation was 
then made and as the result the numbers were re- 
duced by 1,113, 4. ¢., to 724, a somewhat startling 
and instructive reduction.” Idem., page 40, para- 
graph 138, Government Publication [O. d. 2179.) 
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crease of children receiving meals con- 
tinues unchecked. 


The Governe L2 1903 the government 
ment Takes a consequence of statements 
Hand. made as to the bad phy- 
sique of army recruits which it was said 
pointed to wide spread deterioration of 
the classes from which these recruits 
were drawn, appointed a committee to 
examine into and report on the subject. 
Their report (issued in 1904) showed 
that there was no proof of any such de- 
terioration as was suspected,’ that the 
wage earning classes were now in a far 
better position than ever before in this 


country and therefore better able to. 


maintain and rear their children ade- 
quately, but that ignorance on the part 
of parents of the simplest rules of hy- 
giene and of the selection and prepar- 
ation of food was wide spread and caus- 
ed much avoidable suffering and inter- 
fered with their children’s proper physi- 
cal development. The inference from 
the evidence taken before this committee 
is that the distress of school children 
from underfeeding was chiefly caused, 
not by the financial inability of their 
parents to feed them properly, but by 
ignorance and neglect. The natural de- 
duction is that the remedy for this state 
of things lies in the better instruction 
of the parents, and that to. obviate the 
effect of neglect and ignorance at other 
people’s cost, would only tend to per- 
petuate and increase it. This however 
was not the view taken by the commit- 
tee, which recommended that school 
meals should be provided by co-opera- 
tion between the school authorities and 
the charitable public, “the authority to 
supply and organize the machinery, the 
benevolent to furnish the material.’”? 
The effect of the report of this com- 
mittee was to increase the demand for 
the free meals, but it served another 
and more useful purpose by directing at- 


That the’ evidence:.v..cssenevin was inadequate 
to prove that physical deterioration had affected 
the classes referred to ; there are no sufficient 
data at present obtainable for a comparative esti- 
mate of the health and physiaue of the people, 
paragraph 67, page 13. The impressions gath- 
ered from the great majority of the witnesses 
examined do not support the belief that there is 
any general progressive deterioration. Govern- 
ment Publication [C. d. 2170.] 


"Idem, paragraph 3861, page 72. 
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tention to the necessity for periodic in- 
spection of school children in order to 
discover the first symptoms of disease, 
thus making it possible by prompt action 
to minimize the evil effect. 

The importance of this question led 
to the appointment of another committee 
on the medical inspection and feeding of 
school children in March, 1905.1 This 
committee collected evidence as to the 
existing arrangements for medical in- 
spection and also as to the provision 
made for supplying meals. 

Their report was issued in November, 
1905. It stated with regard to medical 
inspection, that the existing arrangements 
were very imperfect and speaking gen- 
erally quite inadequate, but with regard 
to “feeding” the evidence showed that 
associations for the provision of meals 
existed not only ir London but through- 
out the country; that with hardly an 
exception these associations are fully 
capable of dealing with real want and 
indeed that the error was rather one of 
excess than defect”; in fact the evidence 
filed before these two committees gave 
no real support to the demand for free 
meals. 

The public however does not read blue 
books and the agitation continued with 
unabated force and increasing success. 
Bills: for providing meals at the public 
expense were introduced by private 
members in the House of Commons dur- 
ing the sessions of 1904 and 1905 and 
vehement demands were made for the 
relaxation of the poor law regulations in 
favor of children. The bills were still- 
born but the demand for alteration of the 
poor law met with better success and 
a new order dealing with the matter was 
promulgated by the local government 
board in April, 1905. ‘This order does 
not apply to the children of widows or 
deserted wives, who form a large pro- 
portion of “underfed” children, and its 
practical effect may be thus stated: 
Where a child under sixteen years of 
age not being blind, deaf or dumb and 
living with its father, who must not be 
in receipt of poor law relief, except un- 
der this order, is found to be underfed, 
and the father is considered able to feed 

1See ante note 1, first column, page 702. 
28ee ante note 2, first column, page 702. 
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it but neglects to do so, then the guard- 
ians may feed the child apart from its 
family and charge the cost against the 
father as a loan if they think well to 
do so. 

No relief under the order is to be 
given for' more than one month without 
a fresh application. Relief given under 
the order and on loan will not subject 
the father of the child relieved to the 
disabilities which he would have incurred 
but for the existence of this order. Thus 
restricted it is not surprising to find that 
the order has to a great extent remained 
a dead letter, but its issue by the local 
government board must be regarded as 
a departure of serious import from the 
previously accepted principle of the Eng- 
lish poor law, in that it authorizes relief 
of a child apart from its father. 

The only place where an attempt has 
been made to put the order fully and 
persistently in force is the large northern 
manufacturing town of Bradford in 
Yorkshire, but the result of attempts 
made by the poor law guardians of that 
town to recover the cost of feeding from 
the father, does not encourage a belief 
in the efficacy of the order as a means of 
enforcing their responsibility upon negli- 
gent parents. 


ihe Lone In 1905 an experiment in 
“Council. school feeding was_ initi- 


Experiments. ated by the education com- 
mittee of the London County Council. 
Some five schools, being centers for 
teaching cookery, were to prepare sim- 
ple meals suitable for working class 
children, and these meals were to be pur- 
chased at a low rate or (at the discre- 
tion of the head teacher) to be given 
free to children; suitable dining arrange- 
ments were to be made and the meals to 
be under the supervision of the staff. 

After a few months’ trial, the experi- 
ment was in some ways considered suc- 
cessful and it was decided to extend it 
to ten other schools. One object of the 
experiment was to provide facilities for 
parents able and willing to pay for their 
children’s dinner, but who found it diffi- 
cult to provide it at home. 

Superintendence of meals was thus 
recognized as part of the official duty 
of the staff. This was strongly resent- 
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ed by the teachers who not unnaturally 
said that while glad to perform this 
work voluntarily, they objected alto- 
gether to having it forced upon them as 
a duty, and over 13,000 London teach- 
ers signed a memorial to this effect. 
There are objections to the arrangement, 
and under the circumstances it does not 
seem probable that the experiment will 
be persisted in. 

When, as in this case, meals are paid 
for by some children and given free to 
others, there is always a strong tendency 
to an increase of the number of “free 
meals” and to a diminution of those 
“paid for.” This tendency is a factor 
of much importance in considering ar- 
rangements for school feeding, and 
makes it impossible to carry out satis- 
factorily the suggestion so frequently 
made that by a concurrent system of free 
and paid for meals, the children of really 
necessitous parents might be fed, while 
the self respect and responsibility of 
other parents and children would be pre- 
served. 

Even in the short time during which 
this experiment has been in operation this 
tendency is distinctly visible, but it is 
most strikingly illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the cantines scolaires of Paris, 
so often referred to as examples which 
should be followed in London. The 
following figures are instructive: 

The municipal subsidy was first given 
in 1880. 


Miunicipalmeranted SS 0\rcn.. cto 480,000 f. 
“ sf USO. ies erste eases 1,000,000 f. 
ss SO Ove tea dou tna teary ANTS 1,017,000 f. 


In 1899 future grants were limited to 
1,000,000 f. at which figure it has since re- 
mained. 


Proportion of “free” to “paid for” meals: 


1880 free..33 per cent.; paid for. .67 per cent. 
ASS Goh rcot, Ye oa IOS i! 
1SSS ea So iy ss SLI “ 
18925) a bG < LY ..44 sf 
130 Shcumcenes Oo. se si oor % 
10 Seen cene TOO. € fs hoo 3 
In 1886 the number of meals sup- 
Diled wasp cicero 4,660,000 
LS SiS’ ccvetevsikys Ses vie uenecehe et MeeoR TES Dee 5,940,000 
feo ease AVAL on RATER RFR: ies Ics bch PS 6,970,000 
BOS aici elie c\sialie aie lavers Walste eNettensliote ene 9,230,000 


After the restriction of grant the num- 
ber has remained about the same. 
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There does not appear to be any 


traceable connection between the amount — 


of relief given and the prevalence or ab- 
sence of exceptional distress, and the 
rapid increase seems strongly to support 
the assertion that it is the supply of- 
ferred and not “want” which creates the 
demand. In this connection it is note- 
worthy that in the eighth arrondissement 
there were no cantines until quite re- 
cently, but in 1905 this arrondissement 
applied for and received a grant from 
the municipality, and out of a total of 
1,732 school children, returned 1,165 as 
being “indigents.” The eighth arron- 
dissement is situated in the wealthiest 
part of Paris and although there may be 
some satisfactory explanation of this 
sudden change, on the face of it, it seems 
to be strong proof of the demoralizing 
effect of an offered supply. While, how- 
ever, the effect of offering the alterna- 
tive of free or paid meals, if unaccom- 
panied by careful inquiry into home cir- 
cumstances can have only one result, 
what has been done in the cripple schools 
in London shows that when the number 
is small enough to allow of really effi- 
cient home visiting, the system may 
satisfactorily be put in force. These 
crippled children are collected and 
brought to school in an ambulance under 
the charge of a nurse, and after school 
are returned to their homes in the same 
way. As the children cannot go home 
at mid-day, it is necessary to make ar- 
rangements for feeding them at school. 
This is done and the children receive 
milk and cocoa on arrival and a hot and 
carefully prepared dinner in the middle 
of the day. For this a charge of two 
pence is made, and no dinner is given 
free without full and careful inquiry. 
The money is collected in advance by 
ne nurse when the children are called 
or. 

In 1902 seven of these schools were 
open with a roll of 300; in 1905 seven- 
teen schools with a roll of 1,340. In the 
first of these years 19,883 dinners were 
supplied of which 799 or about four per 
cent only were given free. In 1905, 167,- 
643 of which 5,326 or rather over three 
per cent were free. When compared 
with the percentage of free meals under 
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the Paris system, this result shows the ef- 
fect of careful investigation as a check 
to the temptation of the offer of free 
meals. 


On Friday, March 2, 1906, 


x Recent ; 
rogress 0 ; ; 
the Edu- W. T. Wilson, a private 


cation Bill. (Labor) member, movedthe 


second reading of the education (provis- 
ion of meals) bill, introduced by him and 
supported by eleven labor and socialist 
members. This bill would give power to 
the local education authorities to provide 
meals, at the public expense without any 
limit as to cost, not only for children 
found to be in need of them, but if 
they think fit for all the children in their 
schools. The bill was not thoroughly 
discussed; a few members ventured to 
criticize it, and an amendment was 
moved by Harold Cox, which, how- 
ever, was not seconded, and the bill 
was read a second time without a di- 
vision. At the suggestion of the min- 
ister of education it was referred to a 
select committee, the government of- 
fering to provide time, if necessary, for 
passing the bill through its remaining 
stages. The fact that the second read- 
ing was unchallenged, must not be taken 
as a deliberate expression of approval of 
its principle by the House of Commons. 
It is attributable partly to the general 
ignorance of members of the subject, and 
their consequent unwillingness to express 
a decided opinion, but chiefly to the po- 
litical circumstances of the moment. 
For the first time in the history of the 
British Parliament, the wage earning 
classes are directly represented by 
a numerically important body of mem- 
bers with whom for voting purposes 
may be counted the few members 
who label themselves socialists. This 
combined force (over fifty in number) 
constitutes a new factor of consider- 
able importance in politics, and the 
house merely as a matter of courtesy 
would be unwilling to condemn off-hand 
a measure so strongly supported by this 
new party, but it is to the exigencies of 
parliamentary tactics that the favorable 
reception of the bill is chiefly owing. 
The official opposition with but few ex- 
ceptions are followers of Mr. Chamber- 
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lain in his fiscal policy, for which they 
hope to secure the support of the wage 
earning classes, and they would there- 
fore be unwilling to risk alienating the 
parliamentary representatives of those 
classes by opposing this measure. There 
can be no doubt that a large number of 
members on the government side of the 
house disagree with the principle of the 
bill, but after the ministry had expressed 
approval they could hardly be expected 
to oppose it. All these causes there- 
fore have co-operated in producing a re- 
sult which certainly does not represent 
the deliberate opinion of the house. The 
measure will be further considered dur- 
ing the autumn session, when the house 
will have before it the report of the se- 
lect committee, and the bill as amended 
by them. The recommendations they 
make may be summarized thus: 


Local education authorities to have power 
to raise loans and to spend money in order 
to provide buildings and officials for the pre- 
paration, cooking and serving of meals, but 
only in extreme and exceptional cases, and 
after obtaining the consent of the Board of 
Education, are they to spend public money 
on the actual food supplied, and then only 
to the extent of a rate not exceeding one- 
half on the pound. 

That the local educational authorities 
should as far as possible associate with 
themselves and encourage the continuance 
of voluntary agencies. That the law for the 
punishment of neglectful parents should be 
strengthened. That payment for meals in 
advance should, when possible be insisted 
on. 

That meals should not be served in school 
rooms, and that no teachers should be com- 
pelled either to take part or refrain from 
taking part in the work of dispensing the 
meals. 


In view of the circumstances under 
which this bill was referred to the select 
committee it required considerable moral 
courage on their part to report in a sense 
so adverse to the principle of the bill, 
and to make the recommendations sum- 
marized above, but it is unfortunate, see- 
ing how clearly the evidence showed such 
a measure to be unnecessary as well as 
dangerous, that in their report the com- 
mittee did not give expression to the ob- 
vious inference, that what is required is 
not state interference in any form, but 
the encouragement and better organiza- 
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tion of voluntary effort and more care- 
ful inquiry before meals are given free. 
It is also to be regretted that they did 
not altogether refuse to recommend 
the use of rates in aid of school 
feeding under any circumstances. The 
report is no doubt a distinct rebuff to the 
socialist party, but the recommendations 
if carried out will afford an opportunity 
of which they will not be slow to avail 
themselves. 

The delusion that state interference 
once sanctioned can be restricted as pro- 
posed is shared by nobody who is well 
acquainted with the subject and knows 
to how small an extent the suffering of 
school children arises from want of food 
arid therefore how inadequate the pro- 
posed measure would be to relieve it.* 
This inadequacy would at once become 
evident and the demand for the exten- 
sion of the measure would be irresistible. 
Mr. Thorn, labor member and socialist, 
speaker at a public meeting on the even- 
ing of March second (the day on which 
the bill was read a second time) said: 


Then in the matter of the feeding of the 
children they had secured the recognition of 
a principle. The feeding of ‘“‘necessitous” 
children was the thin edge of a wedge which 
would be driven home and produce state 
maintenance. 


a confident prediction which if this bill, 
even as amended by the select committee, 
is passed, will probably be justified. 

What the result of further considera- 
tion by the house may be, it is impossible 
to say, but the long interval between the 
second and third reading will afford time 
for reflection and for the enlightenment 
of public opinion, and since the more the 
subject is understood, the more obvious 
it is that the proposed legislation is both 
unnecessary and dangerous, there is some 
hope that it may not after all be embodied 
in an act of Parliament. 

This brings the history of the subject 
down to the present day, and althougk 
it has been impossible to do more than 
refer to some of the most important 
amongst the many causes which have in- 
fluenced the movement, I hope that what 

1In the last report made by Dr. Kerr, medical 
officer to the London education authority, he says 
that children suffer from a variety of causes 


of which underfeeding is a comparatively trivial 
one. 
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has been written is sufficient to enable 


the reader to form an idea of the origin 
of the agitation for the state provision of 
meals for school children in this coun- 
try, and of the way it has gradually as- 
sumed a prominence which (aided by the 
abnormal political situation of the mo- 
ment), has secured the second reading of 
a bill involving so serious a change in 
social conditions as that brought in by 
Mr. Wilson. 


Objections 1 describing the various 


to the 
Proposed Bill. comment has been made in- 
cidentally upon the demoralization which 


appears to be inseparable from all 


schemes for feeding school children, but 


it seems advisable to state the objections 
to these attempts more succinctly. The 
following is quoted from an article by 
the writer published in the London 
Spectator on May 26, 1906. After re- 
ferring to the great public cost involved 
in Mr. Wilson’s bill the article proceeds: 


The financial burden it would impose is, 
however, by no means the most serious ob- 
jection to this measure. Other results cer- 
tain to follow its adoption are of far greater 
menace to the true interests of the wage- 
earning classes, and, aS a necessary conse- 
quence, to the welfare of the nation. In the 
discussions upon this question the fact that 
a child is not an isolated unit, but a member 
of a family, is constantly ignored. To feed 
a child is to give relief to its parents, and 
the effect must be to undermine their inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, and to give an 
object-lesson to their children in the evasion 
of responsibility which will never be for- 
gotten and which will bear fruit when they 
in their turn become parents. It is usual 
for those who demand this legislation to 
make light of this consideration, or, if ad- 
mitting that it has some weight, to think 
that it is an adequate reply to say that, 
whatever the effect upon the parents, the 
children must not suffer. But to those who 
judge of the probable effect of such a meas- 


ure as this by the light of past experience | 


the danger is very real, and they see clearly 


that so insidious a temptation to transfer | 


personal responsibility to the shoulders of 
others cannot fail to affect for the worse 
the character of our people; that acceptance 


of this relief would often be the first step on | 


the road that leads direct to pauperism and 
dependence on others, and that it would 
thus add to the distress of children in the 
future. In other ways this measure must 
exert an evil influence upon the lives of the 
wage-earning classes. The heavy burden 


phases of the movement, 
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thrown upon the rates would, in the form 
of increased rents and diminished employ- 
ment, press severely upon the self-respecting 
laborer, whilst his less scrupulous neigh- 
bors, relieved of the cost of feeding their 
children, would be able to undersell him in 
the labor market, and lower the wage-rate. 

There appears to be an increasing tend- 
ency to rely upon wages earned by married 
women for the maintenance of the home. 
The physical as well as the moral objections 
to this practice are serious. The true rem- 
edy is the increase of the husband’s earn- 
ings; and a measure which tends to diminish 
wages, and to make it more easy than it 
now is for a mother to neglect her home du- 
ties in order to add to the family earnings, 
ean only intensify this growing evil. 

It is urged that since the state insists 
upon the attendance of children at school, it 
is bound to provide that they shall be ade- 
quately nourished. The use of so disingen- 
uous an argument shows the moral danger 
of the present readiness to give relief at 
the expense of others to persons who, having 
undertaken responsibilities, complain that 
they find it difficult or disagreeable to dis- 
charge them. At no period in our history 
has the condition of the wage-earner been so 
good as it is at the present time, and he is 
far better able now to maintain his family 
than in the past. The most important of the 
natural duties of parents is the “mainten- 
ance” of their children, and their complete 
relief from the cost of education renders 
them more and not less capable of discharg- 
ing this duty, which in the vast majority of 
cases is well performed, and the libel im- 
plied by this measure, that neglect to feed 
their children by the wage-earning class is 
so prevalent as to make it necessary for the 
state to interfere, is as unmerited as it is 
cruel. Unhappily, it is only too true that 
there is much preventable child distress; but 
the remedy lies in the improvement of the 
home conditions, and this can be best ef- 
fected by voluntary personal service. The 
excellent result in those cases in which 
school managers have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the homes of the children, 
and with kindly sympathy have given en- 
couragement and wise advice to parents in 
the performance of their duties, indicates a 
means by which the distress of children may 
be relieved and the cause of it removed, 
whilst at the same time the family is assist- 
ed to maintain its independence and self- 
reliance. 


hoy, 


School It is somewhat difficult 
Feeding Not when criticizing well meant 
the Remedy. 


schemes for the relief of 
school children by the gift of food, to 
avoid giving an impression that the ex- 
istence of distress is denied by the critic, 
or, that if existing it ought to be disre- 
garded. But to those who have practical 
knowledge of the subject the distress is 
only too patent a fact, and their conten- 
tion is, not that it is non-existent, still 
less that it should go unrelieved, but 
that since it is caused only to a very small 
extent by want of food, the proposed 
remedy is quite insufficient and is more 
likely to increase than to diminish the 
evil. This is becoming more widely 
known, and with increased knowledge the 
number of those who place faith in the 
efficacy of school feeding, as a remedy 
for distress is diminishing. The con- 
flict in the future will no longer be be- 
tween knowledge, resting on experience 
and sentimental ignorance, but between 
rival schools of thought on social ques- 
tions, between those who believe that the 
hope of social advance lies in the adop- 
tion of collectivism, and those who are 
convinced that this hope is delusive; who 
maintain that the advance of the state as 
a whole, must depend upon the improve- 
ment of the individuals composing it, and 
can only be secured by the development 
in them of true civic individualism and 
who affirm that advance in this direction 
has been both great and rapid in recent 
years in this country. It is not denied 
that this happy result is largely owing to 
judicious and well considered state ac- 
tion, but this fact is no argument for the 
unlimited extension of state interference. 

Legislation which tends to the degra- 
dation and discouragement of the great 
civic virtues of self-reliance and the due 
fulfilment of personal responsibility, can 
only retard social advance and if per- 
sisted in must ultimately destroy the body 
corporate of the nation which adopts it, 
as disease destroys the natural body by 
the degradation and destruction of the 
cells composing it. 


Some Practical Results of the New Family 


Desertion Law 
Frank E. Wade 


The child abandonment law, section 
287a of the penal.code, which went into 
effect September I, 1905, was enacted as 
the result of a movement started in New 
York state to modify the evil of family 
desertion. It was drafted by a com- 
mittee appointed at a conference of phil- 
anthropic and charitable societies called 
in the spring of 1903 by the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New 
York. There was at that time an increas- 
ing number of young and able-bodied 
men, actuated principally by moral de- 
linquency, abandoning their families in 
destitution. A large proportion of these 
deserters, especially the more intelligent 
and useful, departed from the state, and 
although the consequences of pauperism 
and suffering resulting from their acts 
were deplorable, nothing was done to se- 
cure their return or punishment. 

The failure to reach these enemies of 
the social order was not due to public in- 
difference, but to the indefinite and in- 
sufficient character of the laws applicable 
to abandonment. The only law directed 
specially at family desertion was section 
899 of the code of criminal procedure, 
which made the offense disorderly con- 
duct, not a crime, and not extraditable. 
There was also section 287 of the penal 
code, which made the desertion of a child 
“in any place with intent wholly to aban- 
don it” a felony. Many lawyers claimed 
that the phraseology and history of this 
section meant a place of danger or “ex- 
posure,” and did not apply to the deser- 
tion of a child in the home.* 

There was also section 288 of the 
penal code, a general statute punishing 
cruelty to children, one of the provisions 
of which made the neglect to support a 
child a misdemeanor, the lowest class of 
crime, in which extradition has never met 
with favor or success, and it can be 
said with reasonable certainty, based on 
the settled application of the criminal law, 
that it never will. The child abandon- 


1This contention has been sustained by a recent decis- 
ion of the appelate division, fourth department, reported 
in Vol. 112 appellate division, page 717, People vs Joyce 
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ment law was drawn in an endeavor to 
correct that legal and economic situation. 
The degree of crime .was made severe 
enough to act as a deterrent and insure 
extradition, and its other provisions elas- 
tic enough to secure domestic reform in 
every worthy case. 

These questions naturally suggest 
themselves at the end of the first year 
after the operation of this law: Has it 
accomplished the practical results for 
which it was intended? Has it acted as 
a deterrent to a growing social evil? Has 
it made possible and easy the extradition 
of family deserters? 


It is difficult to measure 
eee wih accuracy the deterrent 
effects of a penal statute 
affecting social conditions. The sincerity 
with which it is enforced, the publicity 
given to its penalties, and a relative state- 
ment of the number of desertions coming 
to the attention 9f representative charit- 
able agencies within an equal period. be- 
fore and after the operation of the law, 
ought to furnish fair premises from which 
to draw a conclusion. With this object 
in view reports were asked from various 
organizations and public officials. 

The New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children was re- 
quested to give a statement of its work 
during the first year under this law and 
replied that fifty-three cases had been 
brought to its attention, which resulted 
as follows: 


Arrested and pleaded guilty .......... 12 
Sentence suspended .......... 10 
Sentenced to prison .......... 2 

Discharged sbyathe\ court enc. cites 1 

Tried and convicted (sentence sus- 

PEN ded) an Wicl eviews keene 1 
Bench warrants executed ............. 4 
Proceedings discontinued by request, 

or could not be located ........... 35 

Total’ se Mace sree ae Teter 53 


Some public officials have done good 
service in giving publicity to the penalties 
of the law. The following statement by 
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District Attorney Abbott of Erie county, 
which appeared in the Buffalo papers 
last spring, undoubtedly tended to re- 
strain many men contemplating family 
abandonment: 


I intend to prosecute men who desert their 
children, and push their cases as far as I 
can. I have some indictments and one case 
is mentioned for trial. I would like to have 
it published that deserters of women and 
children can find no leniency in the district 
attorney’s office when I am in it. 


The case of David Roth, which was 
prosecuted by the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties of New York and commented on in 
the papers, had a wholesome influence in 
impressing upon the public the potential- 
ity of the law. Roth deserted his wife 
and child and appeared quite defiant. He 
was tried in part I, court of general ses- 
sions, before Judge O’Sullivan, convicted 
and sentenced to a term of two years in 
prison and a fine of $1,000, the full pen- 
alty of the law. This sentence had such 
a subduing and reforming effect upon 
Roth that he became anxious to resume 
his marital relations and support his 
family and sentence was afterwards sus- 
pended. 

Louis J. Kengott, the efficient over- 
seer of the poor of Buffalo, who comes 
in contact with most of the cases of family 
desertion in destitute circumstances in 
- that city has reported: 


During the past year I have had appli- 
eants for relief in cases of family desertion 
issue twenty-five warrants for disorderly 
conduct, and have also had eighteen war- 
rants and indictments for abandonment se- 
cured under section 287a of the penal code. 
I have impressed the provisions of the child 
abandonment law upon many families and 
Know that it has operated as a deterrent in 
cases where the husband and father would 
otherwise have left the state. 


In order to ascertain the experience of 
charitable societies in their efforts to en- 
force the law, and in the number of de- 
sertions coming to their notice within an 
equal period before and after the time 
when it went into effect, certain inqui- 
ries were submitted last summer to the 
charity organization societies of the cities 
of New York, Buffalo, Albany, Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, and the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York. 


The replies indicated that the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York and the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society 
were the only organizations which seemed 
to display any special activity in the en- 
forcement of the law. The United 
Hebrew Charities organized a desertion 
committee which investigated all their 
cases of family abandonment, gave the 
widest publicity to the names and des- 
criptions of the deserters, communicated 
with agencies in all parts of the United 
States and energetically prosecuted their 
cases in the criminal courts. The Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society granted or 
recommended no aid to a deserted family 
unless some form of criminal prosecution 
was first started against the offender, and 
the agents were all instructed to exhaust 
every avenue of information from rela- 
tives, friends, labor unions, fraternal so- 
cieties, and communications with other 
localities in order to find the deserter. 
When his residence was found, if at a 
distance or without the state, the society 
endeavored to have the case presented to 
the grand jury and resolutely prosecuted. 

While the space allotted to this dis- 
cussion will not permit quoting the statis- 
tics and data furnished by the six so- 
cieties referred to above, they seem to 
justify the conclusion that the abandon- 
ment law has acted as a deterrent, espec- 
ially in those places where its provisions 
have been published and enforced. The 
reports received from the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the United Hebrew 


Charities of New York and _ from 
the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society show a comparatively large 


falling off in the cases in which the act 
of desertion occurred during the period 
of this law, although during that time 
there has been a material growth in popu- 
lation and an increased burden in the 
standard of living. 


The next important propo- 
sition in the discussion of 
the principal results secured 
by this law is that of successful extradi- 
tion under it. Reports on extradition 
under section 287a of the penal code were 
requested only from New York and 
Erie counties, in which are the large cities 


Successful 
Extradition. 
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where the desertion evil is the greatest. 
The district attorney of New York 
county replied as follows: 


The following is a list of all the indict- 
ments which have been found by the grand 
jury of this county under section 287a of 
the penal code, together with a memoran- 
dum of their disposition. Many of the 
defendants were brought to New York for 
trial from other states, but as most of them 
came yoluntarily, without extradition pa- 
pers, the records of this office do not show 
where they were arrested. You will observe 
that in every case, with one exception, upon 
the defendant’s conviction sentence was sus- 
pended. This is in most instances due to 
the fact of the fugitive’s making provision 
for the support of the abandoned child. In 
one case, that of Max Foreman, sentence 
was So suspended, but when it appeared that 
the defendant was not carrying out his 
promise to provide for the child he was 
again arrested and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for one year. 


trict attorney. A large proportion of the 
fugitives in felony cases caught in other 
states return voluntarily. 

The district attorney of Erie county 
reported a number of indictments exe- 
cuted and pending. The details of some 
of the extradition cases disposed of were 
as follows: 


Niemeyer, who abandoned his wife and 
four children in Buffalo, was arrested in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and extradited. 
He plead guilty before County Judge Hmery 
and sentence was suspended upon his giving 
a bond to pay $6.00 weekly for the support 
of his children. Hayes, who abandoned his 
wife and children in Buffalo, was arrested 
in Detroit, Michigan, and brought back. 
Sentence was suspended by County Judge 
Emery upon deposit of a sum of money 


for the support of his children with the — 


sheriff of Erie county. Raisch, who aban- 
doned his wife and one child in Buffalo was 
extradited- from Erie, Pennsylvania, and 


Defendant He sees Plead Sentence Judge 
Fried January 17 Guilty Suspended Cowing 
Jan. 31/06 
McMahon os 24 Guilty Penitentiary sg 
Feb. 13/06 6 months 
Wolf ee 80 Guilty Suspended McMahon 
Feb. 6/06 
Roth February 15 Convicted Se O’Sullivan 
Mar. 9/06 
Farrell ee 20 Guilty ‘ Cowing 
Mar. 12/06 
Schminke Oh 20 Guilty se O’Sullivan 
Apr. 28/06 
Bancone * 21 Guilty “6 Me 
Mar. 19/06 
Boyle April 5 Guilty Os os 
May 9/06 
Natus May 7? Guilty “ es 
May 16/06 
Bannan June 11 Guilty ss Cowing 
June 22/06 
Alexander July 17 Guilty CY O’Sullivan 
Aug. 14/06 
Foreman August 7 Guilty SS Rosalsky 
Aug, 21/06 
Rearrested September 28th, 1906, 
sentenced to one year in penitenti- 
ary October 15th, 1906, by Judge 
Rosalsky. 
Feuer September 19 Pending 
Edwards < 25 Plead Guilty Be 
Oct. 2/06 


There is little practical difference be- 
tween a voluntary return under such 
circumstances and extradition, because 
there would be no return unless extradi- 
tion were certain. The deserter is ar- 
rested in the foreign locality and an officer 
sent after him. Realizing that a fight on 
extradition in a felony charge will be of 
no avail, he consents to return with the 
officer and gain some favor with the dis- 


released upon his own recognizance under 
agreement to pay $5.00 weekly to his wife 
and child. Heintz, who abandoned his wife 
and children in Buffalo, was extradited 
from Chicago, Illinois. This case is still 


pending. Hettrick, who abandoned his wife 


and child in Buffalo, was arrested in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and returned. Sentence was sus- 
pended upon his promise to resume his 
marital relations. 


The deserters in these cases were ar- 
rested in the state where found, kept 


for from two weeks to three months. 


Some Practical Results of the New Family Desertion Law 


there in the jail until the arrival of the 
police officer, brought back by the police 
officer and confined in jail pending the 
trial or other disposition of their cases 
As 
the procedure is undoubtedly the same in 
New York county it cannot be said that 
these men were not punished even if 
sentence was suspended. 

No attempt has been made to give the 
number of arrests and convictions under 
this law in New York state. The state- 
ments of the district attorneys of New 
York and Erie counties gave indictments 
only in their counties. There were in 
addition a large number of cases in which 
warrants were issued by police magis- 
trates. Many of these were returned to 
the magistrates and as they have no juris- 
diction to try felony cases the charges 
were reduced to some lower crimes and 
disposed of in the police courts. 

It appears clearly from the reports of 
the district attorneys of New York and 
Erie counties that there has been no diffi- 


culty in securing indictments from grand 


juries in worthy cases and the support 
of the district attorneys when the cases 
were properly presented to them, and that 
the extradition or voluntary return was 
certain if the fugitive was located at a 
reasonable distance. Deserters have al- 
ready been extradited from many differ- 
ent states, and there is no record of any 


_ refusal by a governor to honor a requi- 


sition issued under this law. 

The greatest danger is that the authori- 
ties may become tired of spending too 
much money for the return of deserters 
who are released on suspended sentence. 
Certainly the facts do not support the 
argument made when the law was under 
discussion, that there was probability of 
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too much severity in its enforcement on 
account of the felony provision. 


The abandonment law has 
already accomplished the 
principal results for which 
it was enacted. It has been demon- 
strated to be an instrument with which 
social workers can accomplish much in 
reducing the evil of family desertion. 
They cannot, however, throw the bur- 
den of the work upon the police and take 
flattering unction in criticising them in 
case of failure. The police have not been 
able to find these deserters in other states, 
and cannot be depended upon to do so. 

Philanthropic and charitable societies 
can do a great deal in this direction 
through sister organizations in large 
cities. Judges, district attorneys and po- 
lice magistrates have been and generally 
will be guided by the advice of such so- 
cieties in the disposition of the cases in 
which they are interested. It must be 
admitted in all fairness that since child 
abandonment became a felony the district 
attorneys and the courts, at least of New 
York and Erie counties, have done all 
that could reasonably be expected of them 
in the enforcement of a new penal statute, 
and that the failure to accomplish greater 
results, if there be any such failure, would 
seem to lie with those philanthropic and 
charitable societies which have been dis- 
cussing this problem in an academic way 
for years and lamenting the evil in writ- 
ings and at conferences; and yet when 
an effective method of striking at that 
evil is put in their hands, reply that they 
have done “nothing,” or “nothing in par- 
ticular.” On the other hand those or- 
ganizations which have made a fair ef- 
fort to find the deserters and prosecute 
their cases under this law have achieved 
most satisfactory results. 


Possibilities 
of the Law. 


The Sailor in Port: 


Philadelphia 


Frances Anne Meay 


This article is the second of a series on the life of American seamen.] 


Straight from the forecastle to the 
saloon is the natural course of the sailor 
when his duty at sea is done. There, if 
the law and his friends allowed it, he 
would stay until sailing again. The 
friends of the sailor are many. In this 
category are included the boarding-house 


keeper who feeds him, gives him lodging, - 


and cheats him of his wages; the saloon 
keeper who gives him drink, first, last, 
and always, whether he is drunk or sober ; 
the tailor, who clothes him and takes an 
assignment of his advance wages for 
double the value of the goods; the low 
house that sends women out on the street 
to entice him in and then rob him; the 
“missionary” who, in the language of a 
sailor, “stuffs the Bible down his throat, 
while he is drawing the money out of his 
pocket” ; and, lastly, even the small boy on 
the street who gently leads him to a 
shelter where he may sleep off his drink, 
and goes through his pockets for valu- 
ables when he is stowed away. One some- 
times wonders whether the typical jack 
tar, careless, happy-go-lucky, extravagant, 
in for a good time at any cost, ever gets 
even a taste of his coveted enjoyment. 
Sometimes one sees a sailor come along 
the street, walk up to a girl, seize her 
around the waist, and begin to dance; 
again, he will sit on the door-step and 
fling pennies to small children on the 
pavement; but for real opportunity for 
enjoyment, music, singing, dancing, and 
games, he has little chance. 

In Philadelphia there are three reading 
rooms for seamen: one at Port Rich- 
mond; one at Front and Queen streets, 
managed by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; and one at Front and Delancey 
streets, in connection with the Mariners’ 
Church, belonging to the Presbyterians. 

A chapel is connected with the two 
latter, where services are held every Sun- 
day and once or twice during the week. 
In the rooms at Front and Queen streets 
games of checkers, pool, and chess are 
allowed, which the men who cannot read 
enjoy very much. Here too the men may 
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smoke, and there is a large room on the 
second floor where meetings of the tem- 


perance society are held and music and 


entertainments given. 
The Presbyterians are opposed to the 


corrupting influences of games and to- 


bacco, and so even the mild and gentle 
diversion of checkers and the clay pipe— 


the sailor’s good friend through many a. 


hard voyage—are denied. Both places 
send out lay missionaries to the ships and 


boarding-houses to notify the men of ser-~ 


vices and entertainments. Both give out 
bundles of magazines and comfort bags, 
and the Queen street mission sends a boat 
south to Greenwich with these maga- 
zines. About once a month the Marin- 


_ ers’ Church gives an entertainment with 


music and food as chief attractions, and 
the other mission arranges for music and 
singing after its weekly prayer meeting. 
Reading-rooms and missions do good 
work as far as they go, and the superin- 
tendents, who give their whole time to 
work among the men, deserve much 
credit for their faithful energy and the 
assistance they give to the better class 
of seamen by advising them how to save 
their money and where to do their pur- 
chasing; and occasionally their advice 
and exhortations save a man from be- 
coming a confirmed drunkard. 

But the problem of the hopelessly ig- 
norant or depraved seaman is not met. 
It is far from my intention to criticize 
the work of helping the best men to 
maintain their self-respect, of helping the 
Swedes, Norwegians and Germans save 
their money to send to families at home 
or to buy plots of land in the old coun- 
try. The problem we have to meet is 
how to deal with the worst class of sea- 
men, the men who are outcasts on our 
shores, and who will be a constant bur- 
den to our community and a menace to 
our peace unless we can devise ways by 
which to prevent their harming them- 
aes and others to the extent they now 
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Charitable 
Work Among 


ard comfort bags and 
Seamen, 


hymn-singing are about as 
effectual as rag-dolls and peppermint 
candy, and many of the English and Irish 
sailors are constantly drunk while on 
shore. The key to the solution lies in the 
houses where the seamen must live while 
in port. If the missions should see that 
the men were given a shelter at night, 
good food and clean bedding, the first 
step would be taken towards meeting and 
solving the problem. The Episcopal mis- 
sion had a well-equipped house, built for a 
seamen’s boarding-house ; everything was 
of the best, and in every way it must 
have been a factor for great good. It 
ran for a few years and was given up 
because the yearly deficit was so great. 
Its failure was partly due to its location, 
which was in a section of the city where 
seamen are becoming rarer, and partly, 
it must be admitted, to faulty manage- 
ment. Similar institutions are run in 
other cities, not without deficit, for they 
are intended to be semi-charitable, but 
with a deficit which is not large in pro- 
portion to the value of the work done. 
The charitable work for seamen which 
has the most opportunity for good is the 
Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend Society. 
This association is incorporated, owns 4 
good-sized piece of ground with a fine 
building and receives biennial appropria- 
tions from the state. It is the oldest 
charitable society in the state which has 
for its object the benefit of seamen. The 
house which it owns is a large one, built 
by a retired sea captain. It has high ceil- 
ings, a beautiful winding staircase and 
huge mahogany folding doors. As ar- 
ranged at present it accommodates about 
sixty seamen, and more rooms might be 
partitioned off if necessary. The work of 
this society includes a school for the 
teaching of navigation, which is in ses- 
sion every evening in the week except 
Saturday and Sunday; the circulation of 
libraries of about thirty books in a case, 
which are put on board ship for the sail- 
ors’ use; and some distribution of maga- 
zines and comfort bags. The manage- 
ment of the house has been somewhat 
hampered in the past by various difficul- 
ties, some more easily remedied than 
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others. It is hoped, however, that in the 
future, owing to a change in some of the 
employes, the society’s activities will be 
greatly increased, and that it will be- 
come a greater factor in the improv nent 
of the seamen’s life ashore th- _ read- 
ing-rooms and Bible classes alo.e can be. 

Apart from this house there are twelve 
or fifteen boarding-houses run by indi- 
viduals, sometimes men and sometimes 
women, all belonging to the Boarding- 
House Keepers’ Association, a corpora- 
tion which has a close monopoly of the 
business of shipping sailors. The char- 
acter of these houses varies greatly. Five 
or six are very well kept. They are 
cleanly and neat, and the food is as good 
as can be expected. With the exception 
of the house leased from the Episcopal 
mission, all were built for private houses, 
one or two being adapted from old col- 
onial mansions on Front street. Little 
structural alteration has been made, the 
rooms have not been partitioned, but sev- 
eral beds are put in one large room, 
where from eighteen to thirty men are 
accommodated. The charge for board 
is five dollars a week or a fraction there- 
of, and this is taken in advance if pos- 
sible. 

Many sailors are too poor to pay in 
advance, having often lost all their wages 
the first night ashore. Some boarding- 
houses take these penniless men and keep 
them for weeks. When next they shi», 
the advanced wages are assigned by the 
seamen to pay the board bill. Some- 
times, of course, a man will be kept for 
a long time and then turned out because 
the shipping agent cannot find him a 
berth. In such cases the boarding-house 
keeper loses the entire amount, and to 
make up for this, the temptation is great 
to defraud and even rob those who have 
money. 


One or two of the best 

Boarding 
and Lodging houses have no runner, as 
Houses. the men come to them of 
their own accord, but most of them em- 
ploy runners, often of a brutal character, 
to bring the men off the ships and to in- 
timidate them when they are installed. 
Most of the boarding-houses will take wo- 
men as boarders if their rooms are vacant. 
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The buildings marked with a diagonal cross are seamen’s lodging houses; with a straight 
g. 


cross, seamen’s boarding houses. 
plain outlines, churches and schools. 


This frequently leads to the admission of 
dissolute characters who, not content 
with soliciting the seamen in the street, 
thus invade his boarding-house. In all 
boarding-houses liquor flows constantly. 
It is given free, recompense being taken 
from the advance wages. The liquor is 
of low grade and very cheap, and un- 
doubtedly makes the boarder a profitable 
guest. The practice is universal and 
time-honored, and it is doubtful whether 
a boarding-house could be run success- 
fully (except among the best class of 
men) without serving liquor, unless it 
could gain such a control of the shipping 
of seamen that they would be obliged to 
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The solid black rectangles indicate saloons and the 


patronize it in order to get a good ship. 

Turning from the picture of compara- 
tive comfort, which is usually attainable, 
though only at an exorbitant price, we 


come to the darkest scene of all—the 


lodging-houses for seamen. Here, 
cooped up in rooms only large enough 
for a cot of the smallest dimensions, and 
absolutely nothing else, often without a 


ray of light or a breath of air, in the | 


midst of foul odors and filthy bedding, 
they are allowed to sleep off their drunk- 


enness for ten or fifteen cents a night. | 


These lodging-houses hold from forty to 
eighty men. 
lowed to accommodate more than thirty, 


They should not be al- | 
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except one or two that might go as far 
as fifty or sixty. They are often fine old 


mansions or hotels fitted with parti- 


tions running up eight or nine feet, mak- 
ing twelve or fifteen tiny rooms out of 
the large second and third story apart- 
ments. The best of these are painted 
every summer to prevent the increase of 
vermin, and during perhaps eight months 
of the year they present—as far as walls 
and floors go—a very respectable ap- 
pearance. But even in the best the bed- 
ding is filthy, the mattresses black with 
the dirt of years, and the sheets, changed 
once a week, are nearly the color of the 
mattresses after the first night. 


Let us go into a lodging- 
house on Second street. 
The front room was for- 
merely a store, and is furnished with a 
plain deal table and half a dozen chairs. 
Three of the chairs are occupied by 
drunken men, hunched up, heads sunk 
on their breasts, breathing heavily. One 
man by the door is able to speak, but is 
evidently none too clear-headed or good- 
humored. He sends for the woman who 
runs the establishment, a saloonkeeper 
from Camden. She and her boy of fif- 
teen show us about the house. On the 
stairs is a bathroom and water-closet. 
The tub is filled with rubbish, the floor 
is uncleaned, the odor is unbearable, and 
on a couch is a drunken man sleeping. 
In this house are no small rooms parti- 
tioned off, no fresh paint, no clean floors, 
no toilet arrangements, except what have 
been mentioned. The beds are placed 
side by side in the long rooms, none of 
them made, -and all are filthy-black. 
Everywhere are drunken men asleep 
with their clothes on. In the yard 
the rubbish is piled high. There seems 
to be no arrangement for escaping 
fire except to let oneself down into a 
sort of cul-de-sac in the rear where the 
surrounding high walls make escape im- 
possible. As we return to the living 
room one of the drunken men tries to 
rise from his chair, falls on the stove, al- 
most upsets it, and sets himself on fire. 
The landlady seizes him by the shoulder 


Conditions 
That May 
Be Found. 


and the fifteen year old boy conducts him 


upstairs. Before leaving, the landlady 
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shows us with pride the scrawls covering 
the walls, representing tipsy country 
scenes and sea life, done by an opium 
fiend in his worst moments. Across the 
street is a house in very much the same 
condition. The most noticeable feature, 
which however is not peculiar to this 
house, was the entire lack of toilet rooms. 
The fire buckets provided for emergency 
were used instead. The proprietress 
said that she preferred this arrangement 
because there was no trouble with 
clogged pipes. 

It is needless to state that the laws of 
the city provide certain regulations for 
lodging-houses which there seems to be 
no attempt to enforce. According to the 
rules of the Board of Health there should 
be a water-closet for every fifteen beds, 
the walls should be kept clean with white- 
wash or by other means, and there should 
be from three to six hundred cubic feet 
air space for each lodger. Some of 
these provisions are complied with in 
some houses, but there is no house which 
complies with all, and the discrimination 
in enforcing them on the part of the in- 
spectors is very evident. The best houses 
are owned by their managers; the worst 
by non-residents. Degraded as are the 
tenants and rough as is the business, it 
pays. Two of the proprietors have 
bought their houses recently and are 
prospering. Sometimes this prosperity 
is due to downright robbery, not merely 
to ordinary fraud and overcharging. 
This robbery can never be proved, as for 
days together the victim is usually too 
drunk to know what happened to him. It 
is surely not too much to ask for the 
overhauling of these worst corners of 
our city; to have the rules which are at 
present in force indiscriminately admin- 
istered; for if this were done we should 
hardly need new ones. 

Although drunkenness and filthy hab- 
its seem to be universal, immorality is 
probably confined to a few lodging-. 
houses and a number of houses not of 
this class. One of the licensed lodging- 
houses is a well-known disorderly resort 
and works with a saloon next door and 
with one of the seamen’s boarding- 
houses. Until recently this house ex- 
hibited. naked women in the front win- 
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dows, and still sends out women nightly 
to bring in men, especially seamen, from 
the streets. Business is especially 
flourishing just after a deep-sea ship 
has reached port. In the only case 
which the Legal Aid Society has 
been asked to prosecute against the pro- 
prietor of this house, the sailor’s fare was 
paid to New York, and he was shipped 
off quietly, but we succeeded in getting 
back the money and clothes of which he 
had been robbed. 

The saloons in this neighborhood are 
often at intervals of half squares. One 
corner has two on opposite sides. In 
three blocks, counting the four sides of 
the square, there are twenty-two saloons, 
and all of a low grade. One of these, 
where seamen are especially wont to re- 
sort, was raided last winter and several 
women found in the upper rooms. It is 
still doing business as before, and is not- 
ed for its brawling and fights, in the 
course of which serious injuries are of- 
ten inflicted. Another, half a_ block 
away, sends out its runner to collect the 
prostitutes of the neighborhood when a 
ship gets in. 

Nor, with all these opportunities for 
debauches, are the seamen allowed to find 
their way about alone. Boarding-house 
keepers and runners, tailors’ runners and 
shipping agents all make a regular busi- 
ness of conducting seamen to saloons and 
low houses. Two large tailoring estab- 
lishments do not keep boarding-houses, 
but they send the men whom their run- 
ners bring in to the worst places. Even 
the Seamen’s Union sends its men to a 
lodging-house where, though they are 
not, perhaps, cheated and robbed, they 
are certainly not given the accommoda- 
tion which should be accorded to a hu- 
man being. 

In the old days the leading families of 
the district were seamen’s boarding- 
house keepers. They ruled the police, 
the city officials, and their neighbors. 
They ran saloons and speak-easies, and 
raised their children to good fortunes. 
Those of the second generation who had 
not become hopelessly degenerate from 
their surroundings, were able to move 


Charities and The Commons 


from the neighborhood to spend their 


money in more select and respectable cir- 
The old methods of preying upon 


cles. 
seamen continue, although they are not 
quite so much the monopoly of the few. 
Many are the young men ruined by this 


mode of life, which means the intoxicat- 


ing and robbing of a seaman once a week 


and the rest of the time standing around 


street corners or lounging in a saloon. 
Two sons of boarding-house keepers died 
last winter, both hopeless drunkards. 
Only last winter policemen were seen in 
broad daylight taking money from sea- 
men on the threat of arrest. On the trial 
of these policemen, politicians and board- 
ing-house keepers combined to swear 


that they were nowhere in the vicin-_ 


ity, a palpable falsehood, and one which 
resulted in a gross miscarriage of jus- 
tice: 

Next to the help which the seaman 
must learn to give himself, is needed a 
stricter supervision of his life ashore by 
the state authorities. There should be a 
law passed compelling seamen’s board- 
ing-house keepers to take out a license, 
and this should apply to all runners and 
shipping agents also. 

There should also be a great change in 
the management of the United States 
shipping commissioner’s office. The 
commissioner is the representative of the 
United States government, whose duty it 
is to protect the interests of seamen; by 
law he has large and indefinite powers. 
His office should be better equipped, and 
he should be given more instructions and 
better means of carrying them out. 
Lastly, and most important of all, he 
should be a man absorbed in the duties 
of his office—not a politician who may 
think it unnecessary even to acquire a 
knowledge of what is done in his name 
by his clerks. 

The life of the seaman at sea is very 
different from what it was even ten years 
ago. There he is well treated and gen- 
erally respected by captain and officers. 
But the life of the seaman ashore is, in 
most ports, very little changed, and pre- 
sents a problem which everyone should 
be interested in helping to solve. 


| 
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The Trend of Things 


A new play now running in New York, 
The Daughters of Men, by Charles 
Klein, author of The Music Master, and 
The Lion and the Mouse, is founded on 
the conflicting relations of capital and 
labor. “It is possible that in it the 
preacher of political compromise at times 
somewhat obscures the dramatist,” com- 
ments Current Literature for January, 
which publishes considerable of the text, 
“but the characters are well drawn and 
it is evident that the Daughters of Men 
rises in several instances to points of 
high dramatic tension.” The characters 
are divided into two hostile camps, the 
Federated Companies and the Federated 
Brotherhood, a labor organization. <A 
clean cut intellectual leader on one side 
is surrounded by half-educated radicals 
and self-seeking politicians, while on the 
other side are an uncompromising finan- 
cier and various other types of business 
men. ‘There are several stirring scenes, 
one in which the hero is called upon to 
decide between his loyalty to his love and 
to the cause of labor and another where 
a working girl challenges the heroine, a 
daughter of a wealthy family. 


x KX 


In the January Exponent is reproduced 
an address by the Rev. Father David S. 
Phelan before the Citizens Industrial 
Association of St. Louis, on Socialism 
and Industrialism. Socialism, in Father 
Phelan’s eyes, is a distorted mechanism 
with the “made in Germany stamp on it.” 
“There is where it was born,” he said, 
“there is where it has received its great- 
est development. Now, upon a final 
analysis socialism simply means that the 
rich must give what they have to the 
poor; that the poor must become rich 
and the rich must become poor. . . . 
Socialism has not made much progress 
here. We must say for our American 
people that they are not averse to labor. 
They are willing to work. The princi- 
ples of European socialism do not appeal 
to them. I do not think we will 
ever become socialists in this country. 
I do not think we will ever surrender 
our wives to become the common prop- 
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erty of mankind. I do not believe we 
will ever give over our boys and girls 
to the care and custody of the state.” 


* OK OK 


President Roosevelt, in the January 
Woman's Home Companion, states em- 
phatically where he stands on child labor 
reform in these words: “I am pleased 
to go on record in the strongest possible 
terms as in favor of stringent legislation 
by both state and national legislatures, for 
the purpose of doing away with the evils 
of child labor. I believe that the recent 
action of the legislature of Georgia, a 
state which leads the New South in- 
dustrially, in placing on its statute books 
a child labor law which contemplates the 
gradual adoption of a standard approxi- 
mating that of the best legislation, either 
north or south, makes it now incumbent 
on Congress to provide an adequate 
child labor law for the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories. With the single 
exception of Nevada, the District of 
Columbia and the territories are the only 
American communities which have no 
legislation at all on this subject. Suit- 
able action by Congress for the area over 
which it has exclusive jurisdiction will 
speedily bring those states where pro- 
tection for children is inadequate or 
merely nominal to a realization of their 
duty to improve their legislation and to 
render its enforcement effective. Our 
American civilization will then be free 
from the charge of exploiting its help- 
less children, for gain and greed, whether 
it be that of the employer or that of 
selfish and indifferent parents, will be 
justly restrained.” This magazine pub- 
lishes a department on The Campaign 
Against Child Labor, which includes in 
this issue a report by Dr. Charles P. 
Neill on Child Labor in the District of 
Columbia in 1905, and notes on the sub- 
stitution of machines for boys in the 
glass industry and on the proportion of 
child labor in southern cotton mills, all 
of which is evidence of the remarkable 
co-operation between the National Child 
Labor Committee and the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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In the American Federationist for Jan- 
uary, Ernest Cawcroft writes on the 
Most Efficient Laborers to Dig the Pana- 
ma Canal.“This is the one situation,” he 
admits, “where Americans should not in- 
sist upon the employment of their fellow- 
countrymen. No man who has endured 
the sapping heat of a tropical noonday 
will insist upon the employment of others 
than those who were acclimated by birth.” 
Mr. Cawcroft proceeds to consider the 
availability and desirability of the for- 
eigners who can be relied on to do the 
actual manual work. He does not be- 
lieve that Chinese coolies can solve the 
problem of labor on the canal as well as 
Jamaican negroes and as the result of a 
tour through the Caribbean, sets forth 
his reasons for so believing. The posi- 
tion taken in the paper is all the more 
notable because of its appearance in the 
official organ of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

In the concluding article of his series 
on Soldiers of the Common Good in the 
January Everybody's, which Charles 
Edward Russell began fourteen months 
ago, he charges that in all the countries 
except ours there is being constructed a 
new economic system the basis of which 
is the supremacy of the interests of the 
community over the profits of the in- 
dividual. This, says Mr. Russell, is 
“the strangest mystery that confronts any 
traveler in this and other countries,” that 
“alone of all peoples, we are not touched 
by the world’s movement.” Two things 
he holds must be done: “First, to sub- 
stitute the interests of the community for 
the interest of the fortunate or powerful 
individual. Second, to restrain greed, 
not by regulating it but by making im- 
possible some of its most obvious and 
dangerous operations.” “Not greed nor 
avarice, nor aggrandizement, nor lust of 
power nor selfishness nor brutal in- 
stincts nor any other phase of bestiality 
by which we excuse present conditions” 
is a force equal to the spirit of the com- 
mon good and “from what I have seen 
in Switzerland, Australia and New 
Zealand, I must needs confess that 
what seemed to me at first a thing 
strange and idealistic, seems now to rep- 
resent but the normal state of man.” 
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“We have never taken kindly to the 
idea that we are not the greatest people 
on earth,” says Frederic C. Howe in an 
article on The American and the British 
City: A Comparison, in the January 
Scribner's. “More recently a reaction 
has come over us. There is a note of 
depression, of pessimism, in our talk. The 
condition of our cities, the corruption 
of our states, the decadence of Congress, 
the ascendency of privileged interests in 
the Senate, has destroyed our com- 
placency. From a condition of childish 
belief in the talisman of democracy we 
have passed in a few years’ time to a 
state of mind bordering upon despond- 
ency before the colossal task which con- 
fronts us. Rightly seen, however, the 
disclosures of the past few years are an 
evidence of our intolerance. The spirit 
of revolt that is now on is a tribute to the 
vitality of democracy. And if the truth 
were fully known of other countries, we 
should see that America, almost alone 
among the nations of the earth, is 
courageous enough and rebellious enough 
to insist upon knowing the whole truth 
about herself. And the one thing that 
the disclosures have shown is that de- 
mocracy in America is at war with a class 
that is seeking to control the agencies of 
government for the sake of its privi- 
leges.” Mr. Howe is hopeful of the fu- 
ture of our cities: “Long before another 
generation passes the American city will 
have called to its aid the type of men who 
have given the English city its present 
proud distinction.” 


ce 


The Chautauquan has recently under- 
gone a decided change in its makeup. 
After appearing for years in the familiar 
form of most of the monthly magazines, 
it now comes out as a handy pocket edi- 
tion. The size is convenient and the 
workmanship seems to have improved | 
with the change. | 

In the January issue, Katharine 
Coman, professor of economics in Wel- | 
lesley College, has an interesting account 
of a camp for the unemployed at Man-— 
chester, England. | 

Starting with Daniel Sully’s corner in 
cotton two years back the price of cotton-_ 
wool went up to famine rates and the 
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industry was prostrated upon which some 
million souls around Manchester were 
dependent. Thousands were thrown out 
of employment for the time and even 
after the mills started once more there 
were hundreds of men who were not 
readily fitted into the industrial mechan- 
ism. “Many artisans’ families have been 
slowly eating into their little savings 
bank accounts for two years past and now 
find themselves perilously near the verge 
of ruin. Early in July a dozen 
such men started a_ settlement for 
the unemployed on the unused glebe 
land belonging to Holy Trinity, Levens- 
hulme. The object was not so much to 
provide work for needy men as to demon- 
strate the natural connection between 
idle soil and idle labor.” 

At Levenshulme, in a region of smail 
dwellings and provision shops the settle- 
ment was started. “Two turf built en- 
closures about twenty feet square and 
four feet high, each with a tent in the 
center, furnished shelter. It looked 
‘amazingly like a miner’s hut at Cripple 
Creek or an adobe corral on the plains.” 
The settlers were dependent on picture 
postal cards and the proceeds from a cab- 
bage patch for an income. And as one 
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of them said, “It’s a life of pleasure as 
long as the summer lasts, and I would no 
moin’ takin’ it on myself.” 

But on August 15 the rector of the 
parish evicted the campers and “twenty 
minutes sufficed to level the turf walls 
with the ground.” The leader of the un- 
employed, in an open letter published 
in the Guardian, wrote: ‘As for me, 
the unemployed, and those who work for 
them, we shall go on until that day comes 
when ‘the land is for the people and the 
fulness thereof.’ ” 

Miss Coman believes that there is no 
single solution for the problem. “Com- 
paratively few of the unemployed could 
work the land if they were put in posses- 
sion. The Salvation Army, in its farm 
colonies, is endeavoring to fit men for 
agriculture. The Bureau of Emigration 
is assisting unemployed artisans to re- 
move to Canada, South Africa and other 
British colonies. The Liberal ministry 
may adopt John Burns’s suggestion and 
undertake extensive government work for 
the sake of furnishing employment to 
superfluous wage-earners. So the supply 
of labor may be adjusted to the di- 
minished demand.” 
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The energetic Civic League 


Civic 
Centers in of St. Louis has brought for- 
St. Louis. ward, through one of its 


committees, plans for an extensive series of 
local “civic centers.’ The fact is noted 
that while forty-eight per cent of the city’s 
population lives east of Jefferson avenue, 
only thirty-three per cent of the recreation 
area is in that district, and only seven per 
cent of the park area. Accordingly it is 
proposed that playgrounds and athletic 
fields be established at a large number of 
specified points and be made the centers of 
local betterment activity. When the Civic 
League thus definitely proposes a thing in 
St. Louis, the thing is pretty sure to be 
done. 


Combining The increasing American re- 
ees gard for municipal aesthetics 


Aesthetic. is given interesting proof in 
the agreement made the other day between 
the city of New York and the New York 
Connecting Railroad. This is to connect 


Brooklyn and the Bronx, and the Long Is- 
land and New York and New Haven rail- 
roads. Its strictly utilitarian function is 
one which a few years ago would have in- 
volved no aesthetic obligations. But the 
city now compels the company to agree to 
subject its bridge designs, and the designs 
for all its stations, to the Municipal Art 
Commission for approval before construc- 
tion, and the road further agrees that its 
property shall be kept free from advertise- 
ments. 


The! Father A personal note of wider in- 
oO € . * 
Parkstot terest than is usual with 


Minneapolis. items of its kind is the resig- 
nation the other day of Charles M. Loring 
from the Park Board of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Loring has completed twenty years of ser- 
vice on the board, and he is called in his 
own city “the father of the parks.” One of 
the most valuable parks, in the heart of 
Minneapolis, has long borne his name. He 
incidentally marks the year of his retire- 
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NEW YEAR’S TIME 
A halt in municipal improvement in Hades 


ment from the board by the gift of a beau- 
tiful structure for shelter and refreshment 
in Loring Park. Mr. Loring is more than 
the father of the Minneapolis parks. He 
is the father of the improvement effort in 
the great northwest; and he has the unique 
distinction of being at the same time the 
father of parks and improvement in a town 
pf the far southwest—Riverside, Califor- 
nia. 


Through the co-operation of 


For Civic : 
Instruction of Denison House and the Good 
Immigrants. Government - Association in 


Boston, a committee has been formed to 
promote the civic education of Boston’s 
Italian immigrants. The first need is liter- 
ature, and there is to be prepared a Piccola 
Biblioteca d’Hducazione Civile, carefully 
written, and translated “not only into the 
Italian tongue, but into the Italian mind.” 
There is now nothing in his own language, 
it is said, to help the Italian immigrant in 
Boston to an impartial understanding of 
American restrictions and privileges as lo- 
cally developed and of the American point 
of view. He soon becomes a political factor 
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Macaulay in the New York World 


himself, but it is long before he can do 
much reading in English. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed, the following are 
named: 

The meaning of a vote. 

My rights in the city of Boston. 

Tenement house laws. 

What America can give to the Italians. 

What the Italians can do for America. 

Those who have promised to write the 
leaflets include such men as C. F. Dole and 
Meyer Bloomfield. There can be little doubt 
that the movement will do much good. It 
has already had its beginning in a meeting 
of an Italian Club at Denison House, when 
an Italian translation of the Declaration of 
Independence was distributed. 


The cumulative effect of im- 
provement is well known. 
The story of the new piece 
of furniture necessitating the refurnishing 
of a room, and this leading to the room’s 
redecoration and finally to the rebuilding 
of the house, is attested as probable by the 
experiences of innumerable households. The 
fact is one of the good points about a spe- 


St. Paul and 
Civic 
Improvement. 
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gestion, which are distributed gratis. 
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cific improvement. And now comes the 
case of St. Paul, Minnesota. No sooner was 
the new capitol finished than there was a 
demand for the filling out and correction of 
the irregular plot on which it stood. Then 
Cass Gilbert, the  structure’s architect, 
brought forward a plan for making the 
loftily perched capitol the center and crown 
of the city. Great parkways were to be 
extended from it, a viaduct built to the 
choicest residential section, the new cathe- 
dral was thus to have connection with the 
capitol, a soldier’s monument was to be lo- 
cated, gardens were to be provided and splen- 
did vistas opened to the business district 
and other points. It was a stupendous pro- 
ject, attracting wide attention. But that 
sort of thing is now in the air. Our cities 
have entered upon a second period of de- 
velopment and none, especially in the West, 
so lacks faith in itself and ambition that 
it is content to be left behind. The project 
did not stagger the city; and the month’s 
news includes the formation, at a meeting 
of improvement associations and commercial 
ciubs, of a permanent organization to realize 
the plans. The cost is estimated at not 
less than $2,000,000; but the plans have 
been approved by the Capitol Commission 
and the Park Board. 
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The December number of Park 


For Clean : é 
Streets in and Cemetery contains an in- 
Kalamazoo. 


teresting account of the work 
of the Women’s Civic Improvement League of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The organization is 
a rather notable one, combining, as so few 
successfully do, broad scope and much efii- 
ciency. It has, for example, a charity or- 
ganization department which “maintains a 
bureau of registration, assistance and ad- 
vice; an employment bureau, a wood yard, 
a woman’s work room, and has recently in- 
augurated a house to house collection of 
small savings.” ‘suis would be enough for 
most societies. Yet the undertaking for 
which the league is best known is not this, 
but its work for clean streets. The league’s 
heaith department persuaded the city to put 
in its charge a certain extent of street. The 
city appropriated to the league money for 
the care of this district; and the women 
hired men, equipped and instructed them, 
and kept a housekeeper’s keen eye on their 
performance of their tasks. The Waring sys- 
tem was adopted, and in response to popu- 
lar demand the city has since been obliged 
to make at least a pretense of adopting it 
generally. A campaign for cleaner alleys 
in the business district was made by means 
of the camera, and it is said that it suc- 
ceeded simply by the showing of the photo- 
graphs to the abutting property owner or 
to the health officer, none having been pub- 
lished. In the department of outdoor art, 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, who is head 
and front of the league, has prepared a 
series of printed “letters” of practical sug- 
Each 
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school has its junior branch, and the Board 
of Trade and the Commercial Club cordially 
co-operate in furthering the interest of the 
children. There are also various prize com- 
petitions which do much to keep alive the 
interest. It ought to be added that the 
women do not monopolize the improvement 
spirit of Kalamazoo. One of the proofs of 
that is the excellent little paper, Civic News. 


The significant thing about 
Unnecessary the recently formed Society 
Noises. for the Suppression of Un- 
necessary Noises, in New York, is the good 
sense of its promoters. “We are not 
freaks”, Mrs. Rice, the president, is re- 
ported as declaring in a newspaper inter- 
view, pointing in proof of her assertion to 
the qualifying adjective in the society’s title 
and to the advisory board and list of di- 
rectors. There are good names in the lists, 
such as those of Dr. Charles L. Dana, Dr. 
Delafield, President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, and William Dean Howells; but names 
do not mean everything. The important 
thing is that the directors are almost all 
hospital superintendents, and that the so- 
ciety’s first purpose is to bring such quiet 
as is practicable to the streets in front of 
the hospitals. A condition, still operative 
in the original franchise of the street rail- 
road company whose cars pass St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, on Seventh avenue’ between 
Hleventh and Twelfth streets, is that no 
bells shall be rung in front of the hospital. 
If this is practicable there, says Mrs. Rice, 
why not in front of other hospitals? Con- 
sideration of hospital patients, nurses and 
doctors is next to be asked of automobile 
owners. Street vendors and milkmen will 
later receive the society’s attention. 

A crusade against the steam whistle in 
a populous community is not of course a 
new thing or a local matter. The city of 
Cleveland has perhaps the most stringent 
ordinances on the subject. No locomotive 
whistle can be sounded within the city lim- 
its except as a brake signal “in case of 
immediate and impending danger.” No ves- 
sel whistles can be blown “except when ab- 
solutely necessary” or required by United 
States regulations; and no factory whistles 
can be blown for the suspension or com- 
mencement of work. Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania, have forbidden 
the use of locomotive whistles and a general 
English law prohibits the use of factory 
whistles. The great mills at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, have no whistles—in fact the 
factory whistle is everywhere getting out 
of date, as respect for the intelligence of 
the American workman increases. In at 
least a score of cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts, the State Board of Health, on pe- 
tition of the citizens, has prohibited the 
use of locomotive whistles. In a circular 
on the abolition of nuisances, prepared by 
F, L. Olmsted, Jr., about a year ago, this 
good advice was given: 


Suppressing 
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Don’t start a campaign without delibera- 
tion; but when you have started, stick to 
it. 

Don’t try to secure a new law without first 
making sure that existing laws will not 
suffice. 

Don’t try to establish a new agency for 
suppressing nuisances without a persistent 
effort to get the work done by existing agen- 
cies. 

Don’t undertake work that ought to be 
done by public employes; but expend any 
amount of energy in getting them to do 
their own work... 


Framingham’s ‘There is a little improvement 
Improvement society in Massachusetts that 
Society. is making its town famous; 
for in the world of improvement effort there 
is perhaps no local association more wide- 
ly known than that which is working for 
a better Framingham. It held its annual 
meeting a few weeks ago, and even one of 
the big newspapers of Boston devoted an 
entire page, unbroken by advertisements, to 
the subject. At the convention of improve- 
ment workers in Milwaukee in October one 
of the addresses was on what this associa- 
tion had done, and inquiries about its work 
have come to it from as far away as Helena 
and Seattle. And yet, the fact is, it has not 
done any more than a great many other 
village improvement clubs—less than some. 
Its fame is due in large measure to the 
energy of the chairman of its publicity com- 
mittee, F. A. Whiting. For years, Mr. 
_ Whiting has had in the Framingham Tri- 
bune every week a department of two col- 
umns or more on improvement topics. By 
degrees it has won a name for itself, for 
the society and for the town. From time 
to time the national leaders of the move- 
ment have written for its columns, and al- 
ways without pay; and subscriptions to 
the paper have come from far afield because 
of this department. 
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v 
As to the society’s undertakings, some 


of them, as reported at the annual meeting, 


are of more than local interest and sug- 


gestiveness. The Boston and Worcester 
Street Railway Company, which is a power- 
ful corporation, planned to double-track its 
road through Framingham. The plans, 
carefully made by its engineers, were not 
approved by the village improvement as- 


sociation, and it had the temerity not only — 
to say so, but to prepare other plans which — 


would do more for the beauty of Framing- 
ham and would cost the company many 
thousand dollars more. The road’s presi- 
dent objected. He wrote: “To do the work 
which our plans call for will cost us a 
very large sum of money, and it seems to 
me that no one can deny that our plan will 
greatly improve and beautify the center of 
Framingham, and is all that should be ex- 
pected of our company. We feel that we 
have been very liberal in our affairs, and | i 
in planning to widen your streets.” The 
association admitted that, but claimed that 
the company had not been liberal enough. 
Several largely attended meetings were held 
when the subject was argued pro and con. 
It was pointed out that the association’s 
plan would make it necessary to tear down 
a firehouse. 


out of the way. Then it was shown that 
the home for aged women would have to 
be moved, and the association said that it 
could not think of letting the comfort of 


a few individuals stand in the way of civic — 


betterment. Finally, the road yielded, and 
the association’s plans are now being carried 

out practically unchanged. Within the last 

year the association has been entrusted with 

the control and care of the old white town 

hall on the common. It has undertaken to 

raise four thousand dollars to beautify and 

repair the structure; and it proposes to 

make it, as it ought to be, the center of 

village life. 


BEAUFORT 


INLET IN N. ¢. 


MISS EMMA STANSBURY WINES, Proprietor 


TiRED charity workers can have a month’s agree- 

able winter outing in the svuth for sixty dollars, 
including transportation and return (from New York 
City). 


Write for descriptive circular. 


Tue Beru Isract Hosprrat 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books, 
For information address 

Superintendent School of Nurses, 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONXS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a vreply ts desired. 


W* NTED—A man or woman to take charge of a well- 
established settlement ir. the West. 


ANTED—A man to give part of his time to the work 
of Financial Secretary in New York City, 


Wes —Woman of tact and experience to act as 
teacher of girls in a reform school. 


OUNG Woman with some experience in neighbor- 
hood visiting wishes opening in New York, Salary 
to cover expenses. 


OMAN who has acted as House Mother wishes 
opportunily to continue such work in connection 
with some religious society. 


It replied calmly that the fire- — 
house was an eyesore and would be better © 


